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TO  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Golden  head  that  hears  the  sun 
Wheresoe’er  the  feet  may  run : 
Little  feet,  that  know  not  yet 
Where  the  next  step  will  be  set : 
Sapphire  gleam  of  eyes,  that  go 
Straight  to  the  pure  soul  below, 

Fixed  in  their  ingenuous  stress 
Of  confiding  helplessness :  — 

Ah  1  what  wild  rose  sweet  as  this  is, 
Flower  of  lore  and  many  kisses  ? 

Yet  if  this  were  all  in  all,  — 

Warm  soft  limbs  and  features  small, 
Dimpled  darling  of  the  knee. 

Song  would  scarce  be  due  to  thee  ! 

But  already  in  the  eye 
Glances  of  the  soul  wc  spy ; 

In  the  broken  language  hear 
Notes  of  early  reason  clear ; 

On  thy  stainless  forehead  trace 
Lines  of  the  immortal  race. 

True,  too  true  I  these  flower-like  charms 
All  must  vanish  fiom  our  arms ; 

True,  too  true !  —  and  thou  must  share 
Buffets  of  life’s  ruder  air :  — 

But  the  eternal  child  within. 

As  this  fair  veil  waxes  thin. 

As  the  faint  feet  downward  go. 

Brighter  lineaments  will  show,  — 

Crystal  clear  at  last  to  shine, 

Fitting  home  for  the  Divine. 

F.  T.  Pai-Grave. 
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PERSONALS. 


—  Shirley  Brooks  is  recovering.  ; 

—  Count  Von  Bismarck  apparently  cannot  j 
get  on  with  his  Honse  of  Lords. 

—  Baron  Adolphe  dc  Rothschild  has  just  j 
fought  a  duel  at  Monaco  and  wounded  bis  ad-  ; 
rersary  in  the  hand. 

—  The  London  Conrt  Journal  informs  ns  that  i 
a  “  Dickens  party  ”  was  recently  given  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  which  eacli  of  the  participants  was  dressed 
to  represent  one  of  Dickens’s  characters. 

—  The  Bonn  student  who  fought  the  famous 
duel  with  Count  Bismarck’s  son  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  academical  authorities  to  three 
weeks’  imprisonment  in  the  university  “  career.” 

—  Edward  Lear,  to  whom  Tennyson  long  ago 
addressed  a  poem  beginning,  “  Illyrian  wood¬ 
lands,”  etc.,  has  just  published  a  new  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Journal  of  a  Landscape  Painter  in  Cor- 
•icR” 

—  M.  Strauss  has  been  named  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  consideration  of  good  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Court  balls,  and  of  the  numerous 
waltzes  “  qu’il  a  fait  dan^r  a  la  fine  fleur  dc  I’aris- 
tocratie.” 

—  It  ia  said  that  the  indefatigable  and  in- 
domptible  Abbd  Li>zt  is  at  work  on  a  sym¬ 
phony,  “  King  Stephen,”  in  the  Hungarian 
Btyle,  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Pcsth,  — 
to  be  produced  tliere  next  winter. 

—  Alexandre  Dnmas  pere  is  said  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  paraly>is  of  the  right  hand,  which  he 
jokingly  onuerves  is  simply  retributive  justice,  it 
being  the  hand  with  which  (with  a  pen  in  it)  he 
bad  so  largely  sinned. 

—  The  Spectator  takes  the  author  of  ”  Fair 
Ilarvard  ”  to  task  for  the  “  irregnlar  preference 
which  the  writer  shows  for  the  feminine  gender 
in  his  Fren<-h :  ‘  There  is  something  tpirituelle 
about  hia  face,’  one  young  lady  says,  and  an¬ 
other  talks  about  her^acee.” 

—  A  prolific  novelist  (Charles  Lever)  is  s.'iid 
to  hare  got  into  such  a  lethargic  state  that  he 
aleeps  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He 
lUU  (Uffers  fiom  other  novelists,  however,  in  the 


fact  that  they  send  their  readers  to  sleep,  while  I 
he  manages  to  keep  his  wide  awake  by  enter-  j 
taining  them.  j 

—  A  magnificent  bracelet,  with  a  medallion  i 
likeness  of  the  Emperor,  siiiToundcd  by  large  i 
solitaire  diamonds,  surmounted  by  the  imperial 
crown  also  set  in  diamonds,  and  on  each  side  arc 
again  fine  solitaires,  has  been  presented  to  Mdlle.  i 
Patti,  the  Marchioness  de  Caux,  by  their  Impe-  ' 
rial  Majesties  of  Russia,  with  the  brevet  of  first 
singer  of  the  Court. 

—  Mr.  Perry,  Queen  Victoria's  late  inspec¬ 
tor  of  prisons,  has  just  died  and  left  Dr.  Colenso  , 
the  handsome  legacy  of  £  2,000,  “  as  a  mark  of  ' 
his  respect  for  one  who  has  so  manfully  stood  , 
against  bigotry  and  intolerance.”  Not  long  | 
since.  Dr.  Colenso  received  a  legacy  of  £4,000.  \ 
If  tliey  keep  on  in  this  way,  the  Doctor  will  re¬ 
quire  one  of  Webb’s  Addere  to  calculate  his  in¬ 
come. 

—  The  London  Conrt  Journal  is  responsible  , 
for  this  bit  of  gossip :  “  The  world  at  large  docs  ^ 
not  know  that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  Poiw  | 
was  engaged  to  be  married'  to  a  Miss  Foster,  the  ! 
daughter  of  an  Irish  bisliop,  and  the  sister  of  i 
the  (.'ountess  de  Sails,  famous  at  that  period  in  ' 
Italian  society ;  and  that  the  young  lady  and 
her  friends  waited  at  the  altar  of  the  church  of  I 
St.  Luigi  dc  Frances!  (near  the  present  post- 
office)  for  Count  Mastai-Fcrretti  to  appear  and  : 
complete  his  marriage  vows,  and  that  they  ; 
waited  in  vain,  because  the  young  count  never 
came.  Nor  is  the  world  aware  that  the  expla¬ 
nation  given  to  her  before  her  death  was,  that  ' 
his  Jesuit  relations  had  forcibly  abducted  him  ' 
and  sent  him  abroad  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  ; 
which  he  never  divulgetl  till  after  he  was  Poi)C,  ; 
and  that  this  he  caused  to  be  communicated  to  i 
her,  to  ease  his  own  conscience  and  her  broken  | 
heart.” 


MK.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
^pHE  conductors  of  Every  SAxrRn.XT  i 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  I 
Mr.  Dfjkens’s  New  Serial  Storj-  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  ; 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  i 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs,  i 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub-  | 
Ushers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  W^orks,  in  this  ■ 
countrj',  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance 
Sheets  famished  by  the  author.  The  story, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be 
first  placed  before  American  readers  in  the 
pages  of  Evert  Saturday.  The  title  of  . 
the  novel  is  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood.” 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  week  we  add  a  carefully  drawn  por-  | 
trait  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  to  our  gallerj-  of  celebrities.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  John  Glad-  ■ 
stone,  Bart.,  was  bora  in  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1809,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Ox-  , 
ford,  of  which  he  was  nominated  a  student 
in  1829.  After  graduating  in  1831  he  made  i 
the  usual  continental  tour,  and  on  retiuning 
to  England  in  1832  entered  Parliament  just 
as  the  straggle  of  parties  was  at  its  height. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  career  is  familiar  i 
to  every  one  interested  in  English  polity.  ; 
But  it  is  not  only  as  a  statesman  that  he  has  | 
attained  the  highest  successes.  Like  the  | 
late  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  orator  | 
of  singular  power,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  the  I 
author  of  Ixraks  that  would  have  made  him  ^ 
famous  if  he  had  given  no  other  evidence  j 
of  his  genius.  The  Premier’s  latest  liter¬ 
ary  work,  “  Juventus  Mundi,”  —  a  Homeric 
study  that  ought  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  Biyant’s  translation  of  the  “  Iliad,”  — 
is  full  of  the  richest  learning,  and  seems  the 
work  of  a  recluse  student  rather  than  that  , 
of  a  man  who  has  always  moved  among  the  , 
stormy  affairs  of  state.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  ! 
Gladstone  on  our  first  page  was  copied  from 
a  late  photograph  and  is  a  remarkable  Ukc-  i 
ness. 

The  Kabyle  Orange-Sellers,  on  page  164,  j 
is  •  engraved  from  the  original  painting  by  [ 
A.  Elmore,  R.  A.  The  Kabyles  form  i^ut 
half  the  population  of  Algeria,  which  is 
estimated  at  rather  more  than  three  millions.  I 
Including  the  French,  there  are  eight  other 
races  in  the  countiy'.  'The  principal  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  towns  are  Moors ;  a  very  lazy 
life  they  lead,  drinking  coffee  and  smoking 
their  p^s  eternally,  and  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  cnfls,  which  of 
coarse  are  plentiful  in  the  capital,  and  in 
every  other  important  town,  —  cafes  being 
the  earliest  product  of  French  civilization. 
The  Kabyles  or  Berbers,  as  may  bo  per¬ 


ceived  from  the  pictures(|ue  group  depicted 
by  Mr.  Elmore,  nave,  often  countenances  of 
much  intelligence.  Yet  they  have  never 
shown  any  tendency  to  rise  above  their 
original  level.  Their  language  is  so  poor  as 
to  be  without  the  conjunction,  a  part  of  ^ 
speech  that  is  very  necessarj-  if  you  want  to 
construct  an  intelligible  sentence,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  .iVrabic  all 
words  of  religious  or  scientific  significance. 
In  the  country  their  dwellings  are  of  the 
roughest  order ;  cabins  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  plastered  over  with  mud.  Their 
dress  is  coarse  and  scanty.  As  to  their 
religion,  little  is  known  amut  it,  for  they 
carefully  keep  strangers  at  a  distance ;  but, 
like  most  ignorant  races,  they  have  a  pro¬ 
digious  veneration  for  their  priests,  who 
profess  to  work  miracles.  'The  origin  of 
this  curious  race  of  people  has  never  been 
investigated  ;  but  there  is  one  tribe  among 
them  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  and  com¬ 
plexion,  who  are  thought  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Vandals. 

In  the  illustration  on  page  168,  Mr.  Charles 
Green  gives  us  a  gnmhic  winter-sketch  of 
London  street  life.  When  Mr.  Squeers  told 
Nicholas  Nickleby  that  “  the  pump  was 
froze,”  Nicholas,  we  arc  informed,  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  tlie  intelligence. 
But  when  the  Yorkshire  schoolmaster  added 
the  practical  deduction  that  his  new  assist¬ 
ant  “  would  have  no  water  to  wash  in,”  the 
situation  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  young 
gentleman  in  question.  In  the  poorer  parts 
of  London,  where  the  water  is  not  carried 
by  means  of  pipes  into  the  houses,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  severe  frost  is  simply  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Squeers  when  he  said  that 
the  pump  had  froze.  It  is  even  worse,  for 
there  is  not  only  no  water  to  wash  in,  but 
there  is  no  water  to  make  tea  in ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  deprivation  is  felt  rather  more  than  the 
former  among  the  humbler  classes  in  London. 
Then  it  is  that  the  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters  —  with  just  a  little  infusion  of 
the  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  —  of  the 
poorer  neighborhoods  have  to  make  their 
appeals  to  the  plug,  and  come,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  the  artist  has  so  well  depicted,  to 
the  public  source  of  supply.  j 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lawson  has  given  us  some  verj'  ! 
graceful  drawing  in  his  sketch  of  “  Girls  ‘ 
Painting  Tiles  in  Kensington  Museum,”  on  j 
page  169.  i 

“Racing  the  Tide,”  on  page  173,  will  i 
suggest  a  story  to  each  reader.  The  horse-  ' 
man,  with  the  frightened  woman  clinging  i 
to  the  crupper  of  his  saddle,  the  dark  gath¬ 
ering  clouds,  and  the  ugly  look  of  the  rap¬ 
idly  rising  waters,  are  more  than  sufficient 
material  ror  the  weaving  of  a  romance.  To 
us,  the  picture  calls  to  mind  Jean  Ingelow’s 
fine  poem,  “  The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast 
of  Lincolnshire,  1571.” 

“  Men  My  it  was  a  stolen  tyde  — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it.  He  knows  all. 

So  fsrre,  so  fast,  the  eygre  drare, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  cure  feet : 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  againN  the  knee, 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea.’’ 


MR.  BROWNING  ON  FRA  LIPPO  LIPPI,  j 

^PHE  following  letter  from  Robert  Brown-  | 
JL  ing  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  :  “  In  the  last  number  of  the  j 
Revue  de*  Deux  Mondes  is  a  review  of  the  | 
poems  of  Mr.  Browning ;  particular  atten-  i 
tion  is  called  to  a  churonological  blunder  | 
by  the  following  note  :  ‘  Tandis  que  M.  j 
Browning  s’eftbixjait  de  grandir  ce  pcintre  I 
du  milieu  du  xve.  sibcle,  il  ne  s’est  pas 
aperqu  de  la  m^prise  qu’il  faisait  en  lui 
donnant  pour  dlhve  Masaccio,  le  inaitre  de 
toute  la  peinture  florentine  et  romaine. 
C’est justement  le  contraire  qui  est  la  v^ritd. 
Lippo  Lippi,  que  nous  ne  confondons  pas 
avee  Filippino,  son  fils,  a  re^u  les  lemons  de 
Masaccio  et  lui  a  surv^cu  vingt-six  ans.  Si 
({uelque  chose  nous  ^tonne  encore  plus  que 
cette  erreur  chez  un  dcrivain  qui  parait  tres 
competent  dans«ette  inatibre,  c’est  qu’elle 
n’ait  pas  dtd  relevec.’ 

“  The  writer  of  the  piece  has  heard  be¬ 
fore  of  this  ‘  error,’  and  would  be  glad  to 
refer  those  ‘  astonished  at  it,’  to  the  com¬ 
petent  authority  of  the  editors  of  the  last 
Florentine  edition  of  Vasari,  of  whose  criti¬ 
cism  the  concluding  words  ran  thus :  ‘  Hence 
it  is  pure  fiction  on  the  part  of  Vasari  to  say, 
as  he  does,  that  Fra  Filippo  had  imitated 
the  manner  of  Masaccio  so  capitally  that 
many  would  have  it  “  the  spirit  of  llie  one 
was  entered  into  the  body  of  the  other.” 
Rather,  if  the  paintings  in  the  cloister  and 
church  of  the  Carmine  were  really  the  work 
of  Fra  Filippo  in  early  youth,  and  while 
flUll  a  monk,  we  may  coi^ture  with  more 


reason  that  his  own  mrformanecs  were 
eventually  not  only  studied,  but,  perhaps, 
partly  imitated  Iw  Masaccio.’  ‘  Edition  Le 
Monnier,’  Vol.  IV.  p.  115. 

“I  believe,  with  Boldinucci,  that  Fra 
Lippo  was  bora  in  1400;  while  the  Bran- 
cacci  Chapel,  wherein  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ‘  scholar  of  Masaccio,’  was 
bt'gun  forty  years  after.” 


WHENCE  COME  METEORITES? 

From  a  memoir  now  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation  in  Cosmos,  we  learn  that  with 
regard  to  meteorites  (stones  fallen  from 
the  sky)  science  has  lately  made  a  consid¬ 
erable  step. 

In  examining  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron 
found  in  the  Cordillera  of  Deesa  (Chili),  M. 
Stanislas  Meunior,  Aide-naturaliste  of  (jcoI- 
ogy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Paris,  has  discovered  evidences  of  an  unex¬ 
pected  relationship  between  this  iron  and 
two  meteorites  faUen  at  a  great  distance 
from  Chili,  viz.,  a  mass  of  iron  found  at 
Caille  (Alpcs  Maritime^,  and  a  stone  wliich 
fell  at  Setif  (Algeria),  June  9,  1867. 

The  meteorite  of  Deesa  is  a  mixture  of 
these  two  rocks  ;  it  is  composed  of  iron 
which  is  identical  with  that  of  Caille,  in¬ 
jected  in  a  state  of  fusion  into  a  stone 
identical  with  that  of  Setif. 

The  iron  of  Deesa  is  thus  evidently  an 
eruptive  rock,  and  it  is  the  first  hitherto 
observed  among  meteorites. 

Besides  this,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
iron  of  the  type  of  Caille,  and  the  stone  of 
the  tj-pe  of  Setif,  have  been  in  mutual  con¬ 
nection  of  stratification  upon  an  unknown 
globe,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
connection  has  been  demonstrated. 

M.  Stanislas  Meunier  has  made  the  preg¬ 
nant  remark  that  the  meteorites  whicn  ar¬ 
rive  in  these  days  upon  the  earth  arc  not  of 
the  same  niineralogical  natun^  as  those 
which  fell  in  past  ages.  Formerly  iron 
fell ;  now  stones  fall.  In  the  last  118  years 
there  have  been  in  Europe  but  three  falls  of 
iron,  whereas  there  have  lieen  annually,  on 
an  average,  three  falls  of  stones.  The 
greater  number  of  iron  meteorites  which 
e.\ist  in  our  collections  —  and  they  are 
numerous  —  have  fallen  on  the  earth  at 
undetermined  epochs ;  all  the  meteoric 
stones  are  of  oomparativelv  recent  date. 
Perha])8  even  we  arc  justified  in  saying 
that  stones  of  a  new  kind  are  Intginning  to 
arrive,  for  falls  of  carhonaceou*  meteorite* 
were  unknown  before  the  year  1803,  and 
four  have  been  obseia  ed  since  then. 

From  this  assemblage  of  facts,  M.  Stanis¬ 
las  Meunier  concludes  that  meteorites  are 
the  fragments  of  one  or  .more  heavenly  bod¬ 
ies  which,  at  a  period  relatively  recent  (for 
these  waifs  are  never  found  except  in  super¬ 
ficial  strata),  revolved  round  the  earth,  or 
perhaps  round  the  moon.  Having,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  finished  by  losing  Uieir  own 
heat,  and  become  penetrated  by  the  cold  of 
space,  they  have  arrived,  much  sooner  than 
the  moon,  by  reason  of  their  inferior  volume, 
at  the  last  term  of  the  molecular  actions 
which  are  operating  upon  our  satellite,  and 
which  are  rendereif  evident  to  our  eyes  by 
the  enormous  crevices,  the  deep  fissures, 
with  which  it  is  furrowed. 

Split  in  all  directions,  they  have  fallen  to 
ruin,  and  their  fragments,  remaining  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  orbit,  so  as  to  form  a  circle 
more  or  less  complete,  have  at  the  same 
time  become  arranged,  according  to  their 
density,  in  zones  concentric  with  the  focus 
of  atti  action,  towards  which  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  impelled  by  the  resistance  of  the 
ethereal  medium  through  which  they  move. 
The  masses  nearest  to  the  centre,  and  which 
were  principally  compiosed  of  iron,  were  the 
first  to  fall ;  afterwards  came  the  stones,  in 
which  period  we  now  are.  Hereafter,  per¬ 
haps,  will  arrive  meteorites  analogous  to  our 
crystallized  formations,  and  perhaps  even  to 
our  stratified  beds. 

Thus,  meteorites,  veritable  materials  of 
demolition,  represent  for  us  the  last  period 
of  the  evolution  of  planetary  bodies.  The 
incandescent  orb,  the  sun,  figures  at  the 
present  day  in  our  system  as  the  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  primitive  state,  through 
which  have  passed  the  earth,  and  all  the 
other  bodies  which  revolve  around  it ;  the 
icy  globe,  the  moon,  represents  the  future 
which  awaits  the  terrestrial  sphere  now  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  life ;  and,  finally,  mete¬ 
orites  snow  us  what  becomes  of  the  dead 
stars,  how  they  are  decomposed,  and  how 
their  materials  return  into  tne  vortex  of  life. 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  estimate  of  the  hypotheses  put  forward. 
We  know  as  yet  too  little  of  tne  moon  to 
accept  the  theory  which  M.  Stanislas  Meu¬ 
nier  adopts,  witaout  great  reserve. 


March  12, 1870.] 
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RANDOM  NOTES.  | 

—  The  title  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  new  serial  I 

novel,  the  publication  of  which  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  is  certainly  I 
suggestive  of  a  subtle  and  an  exciting  plot.  ^ 
Every  one  is  very  anxious  to  solve  “  The  i 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.”  | 

—  Diamonds  have  been  discovered  near 
Prague,  in  a  sandy  bed  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  yielded  tourmaline,  sapphires,  and 
other  precious  stones. 

—  It  is  stated  that  amongst  the  money 
dropped  into  one  of  the  plates  of  the  col¬ 
lection  after  Bishop  Temple’s  sermon  at  St. 
.John’s  Church,  Torquay,  were  two  diamond 
rings. 

—  When  the  six  now  theatres  for  which 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  granted  licenses 
are  open,  London  will  have  more  plaees  of  i 
dramatic  entertainment  than  any  city  in 
the  world.  ; 

—  The  Spectator  jjraises  the  Queen’s 
speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  a 
remarkably  unpleasant  manner.  The  writer 
says  the  speech  “  is,  for  a  wonder,  nearly  as 
well  written  as  if  it  had  been  composed  by 
a  sub-editor.”  This  is  hard  on  sub-editors 
too. 

—  In  the  late  researches  in  the  cellars  of  i 
the  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  a  great  number  i 
of  valuable  objects  have  been  brought  to  i 
light.  Amongst  aneieiit  furnitun',  magnifi¬ 
cent  carpets,  &c.,  two  hun<lred  and  fifty  pic¬ 
tures  by  well-known  masters  have  been  j 
discovered,  and  carried  off  to  add  to  the 
already  rich  collection  in  the  Madrid  Mu¬ 
seum.  I 

—  The  cab  and  coachman  interest  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  Paris  has  now  its  official  organ,  ^le 
French  Coachman  is  devoted  to  the  refine-  I 
merit  and  moral  elevation  of  coachmen.  ' 
The  paper  has  waifs  and  strays,  songs  and  ' 
sermons,  to  liegiiile  cabby  as  he  slumbers  : 
on  his  box,  or  nods  over  his  glass  of  absintlie. 
Elegant  extracts  are  copiously  given  of  the  ! 
hardships  and  impositions  the  order  expe-  ! 
riences  from  the  unsympathetic  public.  j 

—  The  hardness  of  metals  may  now  be 
ascertained  by  aid  of  an  instrument  invented 
by  a  French  engineer.  It  consists  of  a  drill, 
turned  by  a  machine  of  a  certain  and  uni¬ 
form  strength.  The  iustrument  indicates 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  drill. 
From  this,  compared  with  the  lenrth  of  bore¬ 
hole  produced,  the  hardness  of  the  metal  is  ; 
estimated.  It  is  said  that  a  great  propor-  ' 
tion  of  the  rails  now  employed  in  France 
arc  tested  by  this  instrument. 

—  Tlie  demand  for  iierfumery  in  England 
seems  to  have  outgrown  the  ordinaiy  sources  , 
of  supply;  so  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the 
suggestion  and  expense  of  Mr.  Piesse,  in¬ 
vites  the  different  British  colonies  and  de¬ 
pendencies  to  compete  with  each  other  in  ‘ 
the  production  of  otto  of  roses  and  bergamot. 
For  each  of  these,  if  extracted  from  native- 
grown  plants,  a  premium  of  £  5  will  be 
given,  and  for  a  canister  of  enflowered  but¬ 
ter  or  fat  infused  with  flowers  grown  for  the  ’ 
purpose  in  a  British  colony  a  premium  of  | 
£  10  is  offered. 

—  The  attraction  of  valerian  for  cats  is  | 
well  known,  and  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
who  has  tested  his  theory  on  lions  in  Algeria  , 
with  success,  reasoning  that  tigers  and  lions  ' 
are  only  cats  of  larger  growth,  has  suggested  ! 
to  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India  j 
to  try  It  to  catch  tigers  with  in  India.  The  ' 
experiment  might  certainly  be  worth  trying, 
the  mortality  fixnii  tigers  being  enonnous ;  i 
in  some  districts  as  many  as  600  deaths  in  j 
a  year  have  been  registered.  The  death  j 
rate  from  this  cause  so  rose  in  Western  j 
India  after  the  exeeution  of  the  Disarma-  j 
ment  Act,  that  on  the  energetic  represen-  | 
tation  of  Sir  (Jeorge  Clerk  arms  were  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Mahratta  villages.  An  indig¬ 
enous  valerian,  the  spikenard  of  perfumerj-, 
is  found  in  Northern  India,  and  would  very 
likely  prove  as  “  killing  ”  for  tigers  as  the  | 
druggists’  stuff.  , 

—  The  admirers  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  ! 
will  read  with  interest  this  extract  respecting  j 
the  “  Pickwick  Papers,”  which  occurs  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  in  j 
her  Life,  lately  given  to  the  world :  “  So  i 
wu  never  heard  of  the  ‘  Pickwick  Papers  ’  ?  | 
Well  I  They  publish  once  a  month,  and  ; 

Erint  tweniv-five  thousand.  The  bookseller  ! 

as  made  about  ten  thousand  by  the  specu-  I 
lation.  It  is  fun,  —  London  life,  but  without  ! 
anything  unpleasant.  A  lady  might  read  it  j 
all  aloud;  and  it  is  so  graphic,  so  individual, 
and  so  true,  that  you  could  courtesy  to  all  the  j 
people  as  ytni  me«t  them  in  the  streets.  I 


did  not  think  there  had  been  a  place  where 
English  was  spoken  to  which  ‘  Boz  ’  had  not 
penetrated.  All  the  boys  and  girls  talk  his 
fun  —  the  boys  in  the  streets.  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Brodie  takes  it  to  read  in  his  carriage 
between  patient  and  patient,  and  Lord  Den¬ 
man  studies  ‘  Pickwick  ’  on  the  bench,  whilst 
the  jury  arc  deliberating.  The  ‘  Trial  ’  is 
as  perfect  as  any  hit  of  comic  writing  in  the  j 
language.”  I 

— An  Englishman  in  Paris  had  a  nar-  I 
row  escape,  not  long  since,  from  a  frightful  ! 
death.  Tranquilly  contemplating  the  city  i 
from  the  top  of  the  Vendome  column,  he  I 
did  not  notice  a  man,  seemingly  pe.'iceablc  | 
enough,  standing  close  behind  him.  Sud-  i 
denly  the  fellow  started  forward,  clasped  ! 
our  countryman  round  the  w.aist,  and  ex-  ! 
claimed,  “I  bet  I  throw  you  down,  as  j 
sure  as  one  and  one  make  two.”  The  Eng-  i 
lishman  looking  at  him,  and  finding  out  { 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  madman,  with 
a<liuirablc  presence  of  mind,  replied,  at  the 
same  time  tightening  his  grasp  on  the  balus¬ 
trade,  “  If  you  come  below  with  me,  I  bet  I 
can  throw  you  up  here  as  sure  as  one  and 
one  make  two.”  Tempted  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  proposition,  the  man  let  go  his  hold, 
and  accompanied  the  Englishman  down 
stairs,  where  he  was  immediately  secured 
and  handed  over  to  the  proper  authorities.  | 

—  One  of  the  best  English  grammars  j 
ever  written  is  that  of  the  vigorous,  vitiqie- 
rative,  and  vindictive  William  Cobbett,  — 
whose  works,  by  the  by,  as  a  help  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  manly,  flowing  English  ' 
style  are  not  half  so  carefully  read  as  they 
should  be.  Cobbett’s  name  recently  made 
a  weird  and  phantom  appearance  in  an 
English  Court  of  Law,  where  “  Mr.  William 
Cobbett,”  one  of  the  defunct  Anarch’s  sons, 
brought  an  action  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Acts,  to  recover  jjenalties  from 
Archbishop  Manning  for  styling  himself 
Arqhbishop  of  Westminster.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  had  omitted  the 
slight  formality  of  procuring  the  fiat  of  the 
high  Law  officers  of  the  Crown  before  he 
commenced  his  action;  so  he  lost  it,  and 
took  nothing  by  his  motion.  One  can 
imagine  the  venerable,  top-'oooted,  waxen 
effigy  at  Madame  Tussaud’s  siiffering  inter¬ 
nal  disturbances  in  its  clockwork  at  the 
news  that  a  Cobbett  had  nianage<l  a  piece 
of  mischief  so  badly. 

—  llie  Flfiaro  relates  the  following  an¬ 
ecdote  of  Rochefort  :  Being  of  a  re- 
fractorv'  temperament  and  subject  to  violent 
emotions,  Henri  Rochefort  always  needs  to 
carry  in  his  pocket  a  Ixittle  of  those  salts 
with  which  he  sea.sons  his  articles,  in  order 
to  remedy  his  corporeal  weaknesses.  While 
on  the  staff  of  our  journal,  he  frequently 
passed  his  afternoon  at  an  auction-room, 
and  one  day  entered  into  conqjetition  with  a 
well-known  amateur  for  an  old  Egv-ptian 
helmet,  not  worth  fifteen  francs.  'Tlie 
bidding  advanced  rapidly,  and  as  bid  suc¬ 
ceeded  bid,  our  ex-coadjutor  grew  more  and 
more  excited,  and  finally,  seeing  the  ar¬ 
dently  desired  helmet  slipping  from  him,  he  . 
gasped  ‘  Six  hundred  and  seventy  francs  !  ’ 

‘  Six  hundred  ami  seventy-five  !  ’  cried  his  i 
antagonist.  A  mist  passed  before  the  nn-  ; 
fortunate  editor’s  eyes,  and  he  fell  fainting  ' 
almost  under  the  auctioneer’s  desk.  Never-  i 
theless,  after  inhaling  some  salts  charitably 
afforded  by  a  looker-on,  he  regained  suf-  j 
ficient  strength  to  murmur  ‘  Six  hundred  j 
and  seventy-five  and  a  half  1  ’  Conquered  i 
by  such  remarkable  tenacity,  and  feariul  of 
the  consequences  were  he  to  pursue  the 
contest  further,  his  adversary  retired,  leav¬ 
ing  Rochefort  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  coveted  antiquity.”  I 

—  Tliose  who  hold  that  ladies  belong  to 
the  weaker  sex  and  require  protection  may 
have  a  new  proof  that  in  some  instances  at 
least  they  know  how  to  protect  themselves. 
There  is  now  in  the  madhouse  at  Charentou, 
France,  a  retired  militarj’  officer,  M.  Faulte 
de  Puyparlier,  confined,  at  his  wife’s  re¬ 
quest,  on  a  certificate  of  madness  signed  by 
two  surgeons.  The  French  law  accords  the 
right  to  any  one  to  confine  a  member  of  his 
family  on  such  a  certificate,  and  it  is  of  this 
right  that  Mdme.  Puyparlier  has  availed 
herself.  It  appears,  however,  according  to 
the  Gaulois,  that  her  husband  not  only  is 
not  mad,  but  is  a  man  of  the  highest  intelli¬ 
gence  and  integrity.  In  consequence  of  do¬ 
mestic  unhappiness,  however,  he  fell  into  a 
misanthropic  state  of  mind,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  several  times  sued  in  various  di¬ 
vorce  courts,  all  of  which  rejected  his  wife’s 
action,  he  resolved  to  leave  her  and  quit  the 
capital.  A  few  days  before  his  departure, 
two  gentlemen  waited  upon  him  under  the 
pretext  of  buying  his  furniture.  They 
breakfasted  with  him  at  a  caffi,  put  some 


narcotic  into  his  drink,  and  while  he  was  ' 
asleep  conveyed  him  to  the  madhouse.  M.  | 
Puyparlier  having  no  friends  to  look  after 
his  interests,  the  affair  passed  unnoticed  | 
until  the  press  took  it  up.  The  alleged  in-  ; 
samty  of  M.  Puyparlier  is  now  to  be  tested  i 
by  a  jury  of  surgeons. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  DE  FONTENOY. 

^I''IIE  season  at  St.  Dunstans-by-the-Sea 
X  is  not  a  long  one,  and  St.  Dunstans  is 
not  the  gayest  of  English  watering-places ; 
but,  in  default  of  any  ^isterous  gayety,  St.  1 
Dunstans  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  I 
eminently  select  and  fashionable.  No  vul-  I 
gar  cockneys  ever  trouble  the  quiet  of  the  ' 
esplanade,  or  jostle  their  betters  at  the  ' 
smart  little  shops  in  the  High  Street;  there  j 
are  no  greasjr-looking  eating-houses  devoted 
to  excursionists,  no  obtrusive  public-houses  i 
or  cheap  concert-halls.  There  is  a  I'rag- 
mentarv-  hundred  yards  or  so  of  a  pier,  un-  j 
finished  for  want  of  funds,  where  a  band  | 
plays  twice  a  week  in  the  season ;  there  are  ' 
two  hotels,  —  one  on  the  esplanade,  and  I 
fabulously  expensive ;  the  other  in  a  less  1 
fashionable  quarter,  but  almost  as  dear. 
Beyond  these,  there  is  a  splendid  building  | 
erected  by  a  company,  and,  like  the  j)ier, 
unfinished,  which  did  at  one  time  threaten 
to  annihilate  the  two  existing  hotels,  but 
which  came  to  a  dismal  collapse,  and  offers 
itself  for  sale  to  any  aspiring  specidator 
who  may  happen  to  pass  that  way. 

About  half  a  mile  of  the  usual  stuccoed 
houses,  with  plate-glass  windows  and  fragile 
balconies,  face  the  sea ;  and  at  one  end  of 
the  esplanade  there  is  a  little  cluster  of 
those  bow-windowed  dwellings,  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  are  always  suggestive  of 
snugness  and  comfort.  Around  and  about 
the  town  there  are  a  great  many  pretty 
villas  with  gardens,  tlie  larger  number  of 
I  which  are  offered  annually  tor  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  visitors ;  villas  in  everj-  style 
of  architecture,  friim  the  simplest  rustic  to 
die  ornate  Italian  Gothic.  Conspicuous 
among  these,  diere  is  a  house  thafoverlooks 
the  sea  from  a  commanding  position  upon 
the  road  that  rises  from  the  esplanade  to 
the  cliff.  —  a  house  built  by  a  rich  merchant 
for  his  own  occupation,  but  never  wcupied 
by  him.  and  sold  at  a  great  loss  to  a  lo<‘al 
house-agent,  who  had  furnished  it  in  a 
gaudy,  meretricious  kind  of  way,  and  had 
hitherto  lieen  successful  in  letting  it  every 
year  at  a  very  handsome  rental.  The  house 
was  built  in  the  mediaeval  gothic  style,  with 
castellated  roof,  narrow  windows,  arched 
gatew.ays,  winding  stairs,  octagon  chambers 
in  turrets,  and  all  manner  of  awkward  cor¬ 
ners  and  waste  spaces  at  eveiy-  turn ;  but 
the  natives  of  St.  Dunstans-by-the-Sea  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  mansion  as  a  triumph  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  tenants  of  Boisgiibc'rt  Hall 
were  always  regarded  in  a  most  exalted 
light  by  the  ti’aoesjieople  and  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  (if  the  select  watering-place.  The 
house  was  altogether  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  any  one  taking  it  must  needs 
be  the  owner  of  a  very  handsome  income. 
If  an  humbler  customer  complained  of  the 
quality  of  goods  disjiensed  to  him,  the 
tradesmen  of  St.  Dunstans  were  apt  to 
reply  that  the  gentry  at  Boisgilbert  Hall 
had  consumed  large  quantities  of  those 
very  goods,  and  had  found  them  excellent. 
To  serve  Boisgilbert  Hail  was  a  warrant  of 
excellence  in  the  minds  of  the  St.  Dunstans 
traders. 

When  Mr.  Migson,  the  auctioneer,  had 
owned  .the  Gothic  mansion  about  four  years, 
there  came  a  rather  dull  season  for  St.  Dun¬ 
stans,  and  throughout  the  months  of  June 
and  Julv  Boisgilbert  Hall  remained  tenant¬ 
less.  1*0  the  local  gossms  this  seemed 
almost  as  much  a  loss  as  to  Mr.  Migson  lum- 
self.  At  church  the  dresses  and  bonnets 
from  Boisgilbert  Hall  had  always  afforded 
a  delightful  distraction  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  mornings ;  on  the  esplan^e  the  tenants 
of  Boisgilbert  Hall  had  been  followed  by 
I  admiring  looks  and  hushed  whispers.  They 
were  always  carriage-people  of  course,  and 
had  generally  daughters  who  rode  a  gcxid 
deal,  to  the  delight  of  the  local  riding-mas¬ 
ter,  and  bathed  a  good  deal,  and  prome¬ 
naded  the  esplanade  in  the  freshest  morning 
toilets,  under  convoy  of  a  grim-looking  gov¬ 
erness. 

When  August  began,  and  the  Gothic  halls 
were  still  empty,  Mr.  Migson’s  heart  grew 
cold  with  the  agony  of  despair.  He  rushed 
into  wild  expenses  in  the  way  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  an  ornate  description  of  Boisgilbert 
Hall  appeared  daily  in  tne  London  Times. 
Two  or  three  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  terms 
reached  him  in  response  to  theae  advertise* 


ments;  but  the  inquirers  were  apparently 
discomfited  by  the  amount  which  he  de¬ 
manded  for  the  hire  of  his  gothic  paradise, 
for  he  heard  no  more  of  them.  He  began 
to  contemplate  his  mansion  with  despondent 
Icxiks  as  he  loitered  in  the  garden  smokiug 
his  solitary'  cigar,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  after  his  day’s  work ;  and  at  his 
nightly  club  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Feath¬ 
ers  he  infonned  his  friends  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  prosperity  of  England  was  on  the  wane. 

He  had  almost  abandoned  all  hope  of  let¬ 
ting  his  house  this  year,  and  was  thinking 
of  discontinuing  his  advertisement  in  the 
Times,  when  a  letter  of  a  hopeful  and  im¬ 
posing  appearance  greeted  him  among  his 
daily  correspondence,  —  a  monster  sfjnarc 
cieam-colored  envelope,  wth  the  signature 
“  De  Fontenoy  ”  scrawled  in  the  comer,  as 
if  the  writer  thereof  had  been  a  cabinet 
minister,  accustomed  to  the  free  transit  of 
his  letters  by  virtue  of  his  name.  The  seal 
was  a  splendid  combination  of  arms  and 
monogram  in  gold  and  color ;  the  crest,  a 
rising  sun ;  the  motto,  “  I  dare.”  Mr.  Mig¬ 
son  opened  the  envelope  in  a  flutter  of  ex¬ 
pectation.  Such  a  missive  could  mean  only 
one  thing,  —  an  application  for  Boisgilliert 
ILall.  He  was  rignt:  the  Honorable  Mr. 
dc  Fontenoy  presented  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Migson,  and  begged  to  know  the  rent 
of  the  house  at  St.  Dunstans  for  six  months 
certain,  with  right  to  continue. 

If  the  terais  were  approved,  Mr.  dc 
Fontenoy ’s  house-steward  would  come  im¬ 
mediately  to  inspect  the  accommodation, 
and  decide  whether  it  would  be  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Migson  was  requested  to  fix  his  terms  in  a 
moderate  and  conscientious  spirit,  as  Mr. 
de  Fontenoy ’s  household,  although  exten¬ 
sive,  was  conducted  upon  principles  of  strict 
economy. 

This  looked  well,  —  so  different  from  the 

Sroverbial  recklessness  of  swindlers,  ilr. 
ligson  answered  the  letter  immediately, 
jmtting  his  terms  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  and  then  waited  with  an  anxious 
mind  for  the  result.  Mr.  de  Fontenoy ’s 
London  address  was  Grosvenor  Square  ;'in 
itself  a  pledge  of  respectability,  nay,  indeed, 
of  aristocracy.  The  auctioneer  consulted 
his  peerage,  and  found  that  De  Fontenoy 
was  the  family  name  of  Viscount  Malpla- 
(juet,  and  that  his  lordship’s  town  mansion 
was  in  Givsvenor  Square.  Mr.  de  Fontenoy 
no  doubt  resided  with  his  distinguished 
parent  when  in  town  ;  and  yet  this  seemed 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  fact  of  his 
i  having  a  house-steward  of  his  own. 

'  Early  on  the  following  day  the  house- 
steward  made  his  appearance  in  Mr.  Mig¬ 
son’s  office,  —  a  man  of  impiosing  aspect  and 
;  most  gentlemanly  manners.  lie  inspected 
Boisgilbert  Hall  from  cellar  to  garret ;  he  was 
especially  curious  aliout  the  cellarage,  which 
was  very  spacious,  remarking  that  Mr.  dc 
Fontenoy  was  particular  as  to  the  atmes- 
i  phere  in  which  his  wines  were  kept;  he 
found  a  gocKl  deal  of  fault  with  the  rooms, 

'  in  an  affable  kind  of  way ;  but  after  being 
i  softened  by  a  very  good  dinner,  which  Mr. 
Migson  invited  him  to  partake  of  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Feathers,  with  a  bottle 
of  good  old  port,  and  a  dish  of  fillierts  to 
follow,  he  pronounced  that  the  house  would 
do. 

“  I  shall  tell  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  that  he 
can’t  do  better  than  come  to  St.  Dunstans, 
though  the  place  does  seem  a  little  dull,”  he 
said.  “  I ’ve  a  good  deal  of  influence  with 
'  him,  you  know,  Mr.  Migson,  though  he’s 
j  very  haughty  and  reserved  in  general ; 
j  and  I  can  generally  get  him  to  do  what  I 
want.  I  have  been  in  his  family  for  the 
:  last  twenty  years.” 

I  “  Indeed !  Is  Mr.  de  Fontenoy’s  family 
j  large  ?  ”  asked  the  auctioneer,  with  an  eye 
to  possible  destruction  of  his  furniture  by 
I  the  hands  of  juvenile  members  of  the  new 
^  tenant’s  household. 

'  “  O  dear,  no ;  there  are  no  children.  Mr. 

!  and  Mrs.  de  Fontenoy  have  only  been  mar- 
!  ried  a  year.  She  was  a  Russian  prince’s 
I  daughter,  —  most  accomplished  creature ; 

speaks  very  little  English ;  father  rolling 
I  in  money,  which  must  all  come  to  my  mas- 
!  ter  when  he  dies.” 

I  “You  spoke  just  now  of  being  twenty 
i  years,  in  the  family,”  said  Mr.  Mijjson;  “1 
I  suppose  you  were  with  Lord  Malplaquet 
!  before  his  son  married  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.  When  the  young  gentleman 
;  was  going  to  marr^-,  he  said  to  Ms  father, 

I  ‘Remember,  dad,  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  a  house 
’  of  my  own,  I  must  have  Richards.’  ‘  It’  11 
be  an  awful  sacrifice  for  me,’  answers  the 
old  lord;  ‘but  I  suppose  you  must  have 
him  ’ :  and  so  the  business  was  settled.  I 
have  the  entire  management  of  Mr.  de 
Fontenoy’s  establishment,  and,  I  may  say, 
I  the  entire  disposal  of  his  iocome ;  he  m 
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leaves  everything  in  my  hands,  and  asks 
my  advice  upon  every  subject.” 

“  Is  he  ricn  ?  ” 

“Well,  no,  not  at  present,  —  not  for  a 
man  in  his  position.  Flis  income  is  only  a 
little  over  seven  thousand  a  year;  and  he 
spends  every  penny  of  it.” 

Mr.  Migson  rubbed  his  hands  briskly ; 
seven  thousand  a  year  had  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  sound ;  and  he  wished  he  had  asked 
a  pound  or  two  more,  when  he  named  the 
weeklj’  rent. 

“  You  ’ll  be  wanting  wines  and  spirits,  I 
suppose,”  he  said  pre.‘ently,  as  Mr.  Richards 
sipped  his  port.  “  I  do  a  little  in  that  way 
myself  on  commission ;  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  secure  the  opportunity.  You  may 
rely  upon  my  supplying  everything  of  first- 
class  quality.” 

The  urbane  Mr.  Richards  called  for  pen 
and  ink,  and  dashed  off  a  list  of  wines  and 
spirits  that  astonished,  as  much  as  it  grati¬ 
fied,  the  auctioneer.  Tlie  amount  of  brandy 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  wine ; 
but  the  steward  remarked  in  an  explanatory 
way,  that  his  master  had  a  great  many 
bachelor  friends  who  consumed  unlimited 
brandy  and  soda. 

After  this  Mr.  Richards  returned  to  town, 
parting  from  his  new  acquaintance  in  a 
most  cordial  manner,  and  appointing  the 
following  Monday  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  de  Fontenoy. 

Early  on  that  day  Lord  Malplaquet’s  son 
and  daughter-in-law  were  duly  deposited 
at  the  neat  little  station,  with  such  an  array  ! 
of  luggage  as  did  not  often  encumber  the  | 
platform ;  trunks  and  portmanteaus  in¬ 
numerable,  deal  cases  of  prodigious  size,  | 
travelling-bags,  desks,  and  dressing-cases 
emerged  one  after  another  from  the  lug-  I 
gage-van,  and  loaded  as  many  flies  as  couhl 
be  obtained  at  the  station;  three  footmen 
in  quiet  gray  liveries,  and  a  stalwart  in¬ 
dividual  who  looked  like  a  coachman,  as-  i 
sisted  in  the  removal  of  this  luggage,  and 
drove  off  in  three  of  the  flies  in  company 
with  a  couple  of  respectable-looking  women- 
servants.  Mr.  Richards  was  there  also,  in 
close  attendance  upon  his  master,  Mr.  de 
Fontenoy,  who  had  rather  a  foreign  look, 
and  wore  a  mustache  and  beard  that  quite 
concealed  the  lower  part  of  his  face ;  his 
wile  was  a  slim  little  woman,  with  a  pale 
face  and  hay-colored  hair,  not  a  pretty 
woman  by  any  means,  but  with  a  very 
winning  voice  and  manner ;  she  was  dressed 
with  elegant  simplicity,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Dunstans,  who  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  De  Fontenoys  fram  Mr. 
Migson,  decided  that  her  appearance  was 
eminently  aristocratic,  and  did  credit  to  the 
lineage  of  her  princely  papa.  The  loiterers 
about  the  railway-station  were  sorry  when 
a  close  fl^  hid  Mrs.  de  Fontenoy ’s  pale  face 
from  their  admiring  gaze,  and  opined  that 
she  did  not  often  drive  in  so  humble  a 
vehicle.  They  wondered  that  the  train 
had  not  brought  any  carriage  or  horses  for 
the  De  Fontenoys,  and  supposed  that  those 
luxuries  would  speedily  follow  them. 

For  an  hour  or  so  after  the  arrival,  Mr. 
Richards,  the  steward,  might  have  been 
seen  pervading  the  little  town  ordering  i 
butcher’s  meat,  and  poultry,  fish,  vegetables, 
grocery,  and  confectionery,  on  rather  an 
extensive  scale.  But  he  impressed  on  the 
tradesmen  that  they  were  on  no  account  to 
attempt  to  take  any  advantage  of  Mr.  de 
Fontenoy ’s  position,  for  he  would  stand  no 
imposition  of  that  kind. 

“  I  know  what  you  watering-place  shop¬ 
keepers  are,”  he  said,  “  and  what  a  way  you 
have  of  bumping  your  prices  up  when  you 
’vc  secured  a  good  customer ;  but  that  sort 
of  thing  won’t  do  with  me.  I  examine  every 
account  with  the  utmost  strictness ;  and  I 
never  took  sixpence  from  a  tradesman  by 
way  of  percentage  in  my  life.” 

'ITie  shopkeepers  promised  that  their  ac¬ 
counts  should  he  rendered  in  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  spirit,  and  declared  that  it  should  go 
hard  with  them  if  they  did  not  prove  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  Mr.  de  Fontenoy ’s  confi¬ 
dence.  It  had  ever  been  their  proudest 

Privilege  to  serve  the  gentry  at  Boisgilbert 
[all,  they  added,  and  they  had  always  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  replied  Mr. 
Richards,  sternly ;  “  but  you ’ve  got  a  sharp 
customer  to  deal  with  now,  remember,  and 
don ’t  try  on  any  of  your  usual  tricks.” 

He  left  the  tradespeople  subdued,  but 
gratified.  His  orders  nad  been  large ;  and 
the  new  household  at  Boisgilbert  Hall 
seemed  likely  to  consume  more  than  any 
previous  family. 

Throughout  the  following  week  there 
was  much  talk  in  St.  Dunstans  about  the 
De  Fontenoys.  'They  went  out  less,  and 
were  altogether  more  exclusive  in  their 
habits,  than  any  family  who  had  ever  occu¬ 


pied  Boisgilbert  Hall.  St.  Dunstans  lan¬ 
guished  to  behold  the  fair  descendant  of 
Russian  princes;  but  neither  on  the  pier 
nor  the  esplanade,  neither  driving  nor  rid¬ 
ing,  was  toe  Honorable  Mrs.  de  Fontenoy 
to  be  seen.  People  who  had  seen  her  at 
the  station  by  and  by  explained  this  by  the 
suggestion  that  she  was  in  all  probability 
an  invalid,  and  not  strong  enough  to  go  out  | 
of  doors ;  but  if  that  were  so,  there  would 
have  been  a  necessity  for  a  doctor,  and  no 
medical  practitioner  had  crossed  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  Boisgilbert  Hall  since  the  advent  of 
the  De  Fontenoys  The  St.  Dunstans  gos¬ 
sips  were  disappointed  in  Mrs.  de  Fontenoy 
for  showing  herself  so  little  among  them, 
and  were  inclined  to  resent  her  exclusive¬ 
ness. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  Mr.  de  Fontenoy 
and  all  his  set  entertained  a  rooted  aver¬ 
sion  to  daylight.  The  bachelor  friends  of  ! 
whom  the  steward  had  spoken  came  and 
went,  and  drank  copiously  of  that  first-class  | 
French  brandy  supplied  by  Mr.  Migson,  and 
matle  away  with  more  cigars  than  the'  St.  I 
Dunstans  tobacconist  had  ever  i>eibre  sold  | 
to  one  customer ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  j 
host  ever  showed  themselves  in  the  broad  ; 
light  of  day.  How  they  disposed  of  their  | 
leisure  in  those  long  summer  days  no  one  in 
the  town  could  imagine.  ITiere  was  a  bil¬ 
liard-table,  which  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  had 
liired  from  the  chief  upholsterer  of  the  town, 
who  had  to  procure  it  expressly  from  Lon¬ 
don;  but  the  gentlemen  did  not  play  bil-  j 
liards  all  day,  for  Mr.  Migson,  calling  unex-  j 
pectedly  one  afternoon  on  some  little  matter 
of  business,  had  been  admitted  by  one  of 
the  two  women-servants,  and  had  seen 
through  the  opeu  door  that  the  room  used 
for  billiards  was  quite  empty;  nor  did  he 
see  any  of  the  gentlemen,  or  hear  the  faint¬ 
est  sound  of  voices  or  laughter  throughout  the 
house.  He  was  shown  into  a  little  room  in 
one  of  the  turrets,  and  was  kept  there  wait¬ 
ing  some  time  before  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  came 
to  him,  looking  very  much  overcome  by  the 
heat.  He  had  been  asleep  on  the  sofa  in 
his  bedroom,  he  said,  and  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead  as  he  made 
this  avowal.  Mr.  Migson  was  a  little  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  ttu-ee 
gray  footmen,  not  one  of  whom  appeared 
during  his  visit. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  and 
his  friends  were  often  to  be  seen  on  the  es¬ 
planade,  smoking  their  eternal  cigars,  and 
staring  lazily  at  the  sea.  The  gentlemen 
were  for  the  most  part  bearded,  and  had  a 
foreign  look,  like  their  host.  They  had 
rather  a  martial  swagger,  and  it  was  popu-  I 
larly  supposed  that  they  were  officers  i 
belonging  to  crack  cavalry  regiments.  | 

Time  passed,  but  the  interest  felt  by  the  j 
inhabitants  of  St.  Dunstans  in  the  De  Fon-  i 
tenoys  was  in  no  manner  abated.  The  ex-  j 
treme  seclusion  of  their  habits  did  much  to  j 
maintain  public  curiosity.  Mrs.  de  Fonte-  ; 
noy  attended  church  every  Sunday  morning  j 
with  rigid  punctuality ;  and  it  was  thought  j 
very  nice  of  her  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  i 
always  in  such  good  time  for  the  morning  j 
service.  She  came  alone,  that  is  to  say,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  one  of  the  gray  footmen ;  j 
and  it  was  opined  that  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  ; 
was  sadly  deficient  in  religious  feeling.  ! 
Her  dress,  on  these  solitary  occasions  of  her  i 
public  appearance,  was  always  in  perfect  | 
taste,  and  excited  much  admiration  among  | 
the  feminine  part  of  the  congregation.  | 
Several  of  the  leading  families  ot  St.  Dun-  ; 
stans  —  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  the  law-  \ 
yer  and  his  lady,  two  maiden  ladies,  j 
daughters  of  a  late  rector — had  called  at 
Boisgilbert  Hall,  and  had  been  received  by 
Mrs.  de  Fontenoy,  whom  they  pronounced  a 
very  charming  person,  a  little  diffident  and 
retiring,  but  all  the  more  interesting  on 
that  account.  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  was  not  so 
popular.  His  manners  were  considered 
rather  brusque,  and  his  non-attendance  at 
church  was  against  him.  He  had,  however, 
shown  himself  very  hospitable,  in  a  rough- 
and-ready  military  kind  of  way,  and  had 
invited  his  new  acquaintance  to  luncheon  ; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  returned  the 
calls,  and  the  acquaintance  went  no  further. 
There  was  a  something  indefinable  —  which 
the  lawyer’s  wife  and  the  two  maiden  ladies 
described  as  a  “  painful  deficiency  ”  —  in 
Mr.  de  Fontenoy,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  was  considered  that  he  never  went 
to  church. 

Time  passed.  Boisgilbert  Hall  had  been 
taken  for  six  months,  the  rent  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  that  term.  Mr.  Migson  would 
have  preferred  receiving  it  monthly,  as  he 
was  not  a  rich  man ;  but  the  steward  had 
explained  to  him  that  this  was  not  possible, 
as  the  tenants  on  Mr.  de  Fontenov’s  estate 
paid  their  rents  half-yearly,  and  all  his  own 
payments  were  made  in  that  manner.  To 


this  the  auctioneer  had  of  course  submitted ;  j 
and  now  the  end  of  the  half-year  was  draw¬ 
ing  near,  and  Mr.  Migson  rubbed  his  hands, 
in  a  comfortable  selfkiongratulatory  kind  of  i 
way,  as  he  reflected  how  soon  he  should  ^ 
touch  his  money.  , 

He  was  destined  to  be  awakened  rather 
roughly  from  this  complacent  state  of  mind.  ; 
Reading  his  newly  arrived  Times  one  fore-  i 
noon,  in  the  studious  leisure  of  his  office,  ' 
where  business  at  this  dreary  season  of  the  ‘ 
year  was  rather  slack,  he  came  upon  a  para¬ 
graph  that  affected  him  after  the  manner  ' 
of  a  sudden  application  of  the  ice-treatment 
to  his  spine.  An  awful  chill  crept  along  > 
the  spinal  cord,  and  a  species  of  paralysis 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  annihilate  the  i 
thinking  power  of  his  brain. 

“  His  only  son  1  ”  he  murmured,  feebly,  ; 
—  “  his  only  son  1  ”  i 

'Tlie  paragraph  announced  the  death  of  ' 
Hector  Angus  de  Fontenoy,  only  son  of  ■ 
Lord  ilalpla<|uet,  fix)m  an  accident,  while 
deer-stalking  in  the  Scottish  highlands. 

Now  if  Loid  Malplaquet  had  only  one 
son,  who  was  the  gentleman  known  to  Mr.  : 
Migson  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  de  Fontenoy? 
To  the  mind  of  the  hon-or-stricken  auction¬ 
eer  there  arose  only  one  solution  of  this  i 
mystery.  In  spite  of  the  three  gray  foot¬ 
men,  the  house-steward,  and  all  the  impli-  ^ 
ances  of  state,  the  De  Fontenoys  of  Bois-  , 
gilbert  Hall  were  a  set  of  swindlers,  and  he,  j 
Migson,  had  been  done. 

“  It  may  be  a  mistake  of  the  reporter’s,”  j 
he  thought,  and  then  applied  himself  to  his  | 
j)eerage.  No,  Lord  Alalplaquet  had  only  | 
one  son,  and  that  son’s  name  was  Hector  | 
Angus.  MTiat  was  to  be  done  ?  The  auc-  , 
tioneer  sat  before  his  desk  for  a  long  time,  ! 
trying  to  think,  in  a  helpless  kind  of  way.  j 
There  was  only  one  source  of  consolation  ! 
amidst  the  hopelessness  of  his  meditations.  ; 
So  much  luggage  as  the  De  Fontenoys  had  ' 
brought  with  them  could  not  be  spirited  ; 
away  very  easily  from  such  a  place  as  St.  ' 
Dunstans,  and  in  the  blank  month  of  Janu-  i 
ary,  when  every  arrival  at,  or  departure  ' 
from,  the  little  station  was  an  event  of  im-  i 
portance,  every  detail  of  which  afforded  i 
subject  for  conversation.  If  Mr.  de  Fonte-  ! 
noy  were  a  swindler,  he  carried  with  him  ' 
much  more  iuip)edimeuta  than  swindlers  are  ' 
apt  to  be  encumbered  with.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  JMr.  Migson  reflected  that 
all  those  boxes  and  cases  might  be  mere 
representative  luggage,  stage-properties, 
phantasmal  similitudes,  which  would  turn 
out  bj'  and  by  to  contain  only  straw  and 
brickbats.  No,  there  was  no  security  to  be  i 
derived  from  the  luggage.  Mr.  de  Fonte- 
noy’s  intention  was,  in  all  probability,  to  i 
levant  just  before  the  exj)iry  of  the  half-  | 
year,  caiTying  with  him  everything  valu-  ' 
able  that  he  might  happen  to  possess,  and 
leaving  the  phantasmal  boxes  that  had 
helped  him  to  tlux)w  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his 
victims. 

To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Migson  determined  J 
on  an  immediate  course  of  action.  He  wrote 
to  a  retired  detective  officer,  the  chief  of  a  ! 
private  inquiry-office,  living  a  full  descrip-  | 
tion  of  his  tenants,  and  asking  if  any  such 
persons  were  known  amongst  the  ranks  of  j 
professional  swindlers;  and,  after  having  I 
I  posted  this  letter  with  his  own  hand,  he  ; 
I  walked  at  once  to  Boisgilbert  Hall,  carrying  I 
I  the  Times  newspaper  in  his  pocket- 
I  lie  was  admitted  bv  one  of  the  footmen  , 
I  in  gray,  a  tall  and  stalwart  individual,  who  j 
1  contemplated  him  from  head  to  foot  with  , 
I  the  siqxTciiious  stare  peculiar  to  his  class.  ! 
'  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  was  at  home,  and  disen- 
1  gaged.  Mr.  Migson  was  ushered  to  the 
I  dining-room,  where  he  found  that  gentle- 
!  man  seated  before  the  fire,  wrapjK-d  in  a 
gorgeous  cashmere  dressing  -  gown,  and 
j  reading  a  French  newspaper,  with  a  cigar 
I  in  his  mouth  and  his  teet  on  the  fender. 

:  “  Sit  down,  Migson,”  he  said,  cordial- 

i  ly.  “  Jones,  bring  a  bottle  of  the  Amontil¬ 
lado.  Confoundedly  disagreeable  weather! 

1  This  place  of  yours  seems  to  have  a  pro- 

frietorial  interest  in  the  northeast  wind; 
never  knew  it  blow  so  incessantly  any- 
j  where  ebe.  Well,  Migson,  what ’s  the  news 
in  St.  Dunstans  ?  Anything  stirring  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  sir ;  St.  Dunstans  is  apt  to  be 
quiet  at  tliis  time  of  year.  But  I  —  ahem 
—  the  tact  is  —  that  is  to  say  —  the  purport 
I  of  my  visit  this  morning  is  —  ” 

“  but  with  it,  my  good  fellow  I  ”  exclaimed 
j  Mr.  de  Fontenoy,  briskly ;  “  don’t  be  shy.  I 
I  suppose  the  fact  is,  you  looked  in  to  see 
that  things  are  going  on  all  right,  —  no  ill- 
usage  of  the  furniture,  and  so  on.  You  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  take  a  look  round  the 
house,  if  you  like ;  vou  ’ll  find  everything  in 
apple-pie  order.  Take  a  cigar,  and  help 
yourself  to  the  Amontillado.” 

“  'Thank  you,  no,  sir ;  I  never  smoke  in 
the  morning.  'The  truth  is,  I  have  been  a 


little  put  out  of  sorts  by-  a  paragraph  in  to¬ 
day’s  Times ;  and  I  considered  it  was  the 
best  plan  to  come  straight  to  you  and  ask 
for  an  explanation  of  it.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  there  can  be  in  tl  e 
Times  to  n'quire  any  explanation  lK>m  me,” 
answered  Mr.  de  Fontenoy,  staring  his  visi¬ 
tor  full  in  the  face  with  a  nuzzled  look. 

“  However,  1  have  n’t  seen  tnis  morning’s 
papers,  so  I ’m  quite  in  the  dark.  What 

IS  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Migson  unfolded  the  paper  with  a 
solemn  countenance,  and  placed  in  it  his 
tenant’s,  hands,  with  one  finger  pointing  to 
the  fatal  paragraph. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  de  Fontenoy,  after 
glancing  carelessly  at  the  lines,  “  very  sad, 
is  n’t  it  poor  young  fellow  ?  I  had  a  letter 
from  Scotland  announcing  the  fatal  event 
this  morning.  I  have  not  ventured  to  tell 
my  wife  about  it  yet.  My  poor  cousin  was 
a  great  favorite  of  hers.” 

“  Your  cousin,  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  first  cousin,  —  Hector,  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Malpla({uet,  my  uncle.  Whv, 
how  you  stare,  Migson !  O,  I  see  this  par¬ 
agraph  omits  the  word  ‘  late  ’  before  his  • 
father’s  name.  Veiy  stupid  of  those  penny- 
a-liner  fellows,  to  be  sure !  ” 

“  'Then  your  father  is  the  present  lord, 
Mr.  de  Fontenoy?  ” 

“  Of  course ;  I  thought  you  had  been 
told  that.” 

“  Well,  yes,  sir ;  but  if  this  Mr.  Hector  de 
Fontenoy  is  your  cousin,  how  is  it  he  did  n’t 
succeed  to  the  title  after  his  father,  in  the 
usual  way  ?  ” 

“  Political  services,  Mr.  Migson.  In  our 
family,  the  title  passes  from  brother  to 
brother.  It ’s  rather  a  peculiar  arrangement, 
arising  from  the  special  circumstances  under 
which  the  title  was  bestowed  upon  my  grand¬ 
father,  the  first  Lord  Malpla(;uet.” 

Mr.  de  Fontenoy ’s  easy  manner  was  reas¬ 
suring  ;  but  the  auctioneer  was  not  con¬ 
vinced.  Are  not  swindlers  usually  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  easy  manners  ? 

“  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Migson,  “  it  has  been  a  very  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  me  waiting  six  months  for  my 
rent;  and  if  you  could  come  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  me  now  —  it  wants  only  three 
weeks  to  the  half-year  —  I  should  esteem  it 
a  favor.” 

Mr.  de  Fontenoy  flung  away  his  cigar, 
and  drew  himself  up  sternly. 

“Mr.  Migson,”  he  exclaimed,  turning 
fiercely  on  the  auctioneer,  “this  unwar¬ 
ranted  application  is  prompted  by  a  low 
suspicion,  inspired  by  that  paragraph.  Y'ou 
presiune  to  doubt  my  claim  to  the  position 
which  I  occupy  and  the  name  1  bear.  'This 
is  too  much,  sir.  I  shall  pay  you  your  rent 
to-morrow  at  noon,  in  sterling  coin  of  the 
realm ;  no,  sir,  I  shall  not  offer  you  a 
check,  the  validity  of  which  you  might 
venture  to  suspect ;  I  shall  pav  you  and  all 
other  claimants  in  gold.  I  shall  not  wait 
for  my  Irish  rents ;  I  shall  telegraph  to  my 
bankers  for  a  reserve  which  I  happen  to 
have  at  my  disposal,  and  I  shall  leave  your 
house  at  two  o’clock  to-morrow.” 

'This  was  said  with  a  grandeur  of  tone 
and  manner  that  overawed  the  poor  little 
auctioneer.  Was  it  possible  he  had  of¬ 
fended  a  substantial  tenant,  who  would 
have  been  a  source  of  permanent  profit  but 
for  his  untimely  suspicion?  He  stammered 
out  a  feeble  apology,  assuring  Mr.  de  Fonte¬ 
noy  that  his  application  had  been  prompted 
only  by  liis  own  necessities. 

“Do  not  waste  trouble  upon  apologies, 
sir,”  answered  his  tenant,  with  undiminished 
,  fierceness ;  “  I  am  of  a  temper  that  never 
forgives  an  insult.  At  two  o’clock  to-mor¬ 
row  I  quit  your  house.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  as  to  my  proceedings  in  the  interval, 
you  had  better  set  a  watch  upon  these 
j  premises,  in  order  to  assure  yourself  that 
nothing  is  removed.”  He  rang  the  bell, 
i  which  was  answered  immediately  by  one 
;  of  the  footmen. 

j  “  Send  Richards  to  me,”  he  said. 

I  While  the  auctioneer  was  still  faltering 
j  his  aMlogies,  Mr.  Richards  appeared,  grave 
and  deferential  of  manner  in  the  presence 
of  his  master. 

“  Richards,  you  will  go  round  to  the 
tradesmen,  and  tell  them  to  send  their  ac¬ 
counts  in  before  six  o’clock  this  evening, 
and  you  will  devote  your  evening  to  the 
examination  of  them ;  you  will  also  be  good 
I  enough  to  telegraph  to  the  Union,  telling 
I  them  to  send  me  down  fifteen  hundred  in 
i  gold.  I  suppose  that  amount  will  about  cover 
our  accounts  here,  including  Mr.  Migson’s 
:  rent  ?  ” 

“  About  that,  I  think,  sir.” 

,  “  Good ;  and,  Richards,  you  will  see  that 

I  everjthing  is  packed  by  to-morrow  at 
I  twelve.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 
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“  That  b  all.  Yon  may  show  Mr.  Migson  | 
to  the  door.” 

In  the  hall  the  am-tioneer  begwd  lor  a  I 
few  words  with  his  good  fiiend  air.  Rich-  i 
ards,  and,  taking  that  gentleman  by  the  | 
button-hole,  told  him  how  he  had  been 
so  unluckv  as  to  oft'end  Mr.  de  Fontenoy. 
Could  notMr.  Richards  make  matters  right  ? 

The  steward  shook  his  head  with  a  de¬ 
cided  negative.  “  Impossible,”  he  said. 

“  My  master  has  a  very  unbending  temper, 
and*  if  he  has  once  decided  on  a  thing, 
there ’s  nothing  will  move  him  from  it.  I 
saw  by  his  tace  that  there  was  something 
wrong’  diiectly  1  came  into  the  room. 
Whvt  a  pitv  you  offended  him !  Now,  if 
you  had  applied  to  me  in  tlie  first  instance 
as  j  ou  ought  to  have  done,  I  could  have 
got  you  the  money  without  the  slightest 
dilhculty.” 

Mr.  Migson  regretted  his  want  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  It  would  have  been  better  in  everj* 
way  to  have  sounded  the  steward  first.  He 
went  back  to  his  office  terribly  crestfallen. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  keep  any  watch  upon 
Boisgilbert  Hall,  as  Mr.  de  f'ontenoy  had 
suggested,  but  he  sent  his  clerk  to  hang 
about  the  station,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  premature  departure 
therefrom  on  the  part  of  his  tenants.  At 
his  club  that  evening  he  found  himself  a 
subject  of  reproach  from  his  fellow-trades¬ 
men,  who  had  heard  from  the  steward  that 
Mr.  de  Fontenoy  was  leavinjj  St.  Dunstans 
solely  on  account  of  his  landlord’s  insulting 
doubt  of  his  position. 

As  the  Su  Dunstan’s  clock  struck  twelve 
next  dav,  all  the  shopkeepers  who  had 
served  Boisgilbert  Hall  presented  them- 
selve  at  that  mansion,  according  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  made  by  Mr.  Richards,  the 
steward.  With  them  came  Mr.  Migson, 
very  subdued  of  aspect.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  dining-room,  where  Mr.  de 
Fontenoy  was  lounging  in  front  of  the  fire, 
with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  morn¬ 
ing-coat,  and  a  cigar  between  his  lips  as 
usual.  He  acknowledged  the  respectful 
salutations  of  the  tradespeople  with  a 
haughty  nod.  Mr.  Richards  was  seated  at 
one  end  of  the  long  dining-table,  with  an 
array  of  gold  spread  out  before  him,  in  little 
glittering  piles  of  tens  and  twenties.  It 
made  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Dunstans  dealers 
water  to  look  at  all  the  shining  specie.  It 
was  like  being  in  a  bank. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  so  abruptly,  my 
good  people,”  said  Mr.  de  Fontenoy,  in  sharp, 
decisive  tones ;  “  but  I  am  a  man  of  peculiar 
temper,  and  1  never  forgive  an  insult.  The 
owner  of  this  house  presumed  to  question 
my  right  to  the  name  I  bear,—  a  name  which, 
I.  need  not  .remind:  you,  adorns  the  peerage 
of  this  realnr.  Such  insolence  on  his  part 
left  me  no  alternative.  I  could  not,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  myself,  inhabit  a  house  belonging  to 
a  man  who  could  so  outrage  my  self-respect. 
As  there  happens  to  be  no  other  house  in 
your  little  town  suitable  to  the  rerulrc'ments 
of  my  household,  I  had  no  resource  but  to 
leave*  St.  Dunstans.  My  trunks  are  packed, 
and  we  quit  this  place  by  the  two  o’clock 
train.  —  Richards,  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
these  good  people  their  money.” 

Mr.  de  Fontenoy  lit  another  cigar,  and 
looked  on  with  a  gentlemanlike  indolence 
of  manner  while  his  steward  dealt  out  the 
little  heaps  of  coin,  in  sums  ranging  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds.  The  obse¬ 
quious  tradespeople  received  their  money 
with  profound  satisfaction,  and  one  by  one 
bowed  themselves  out  of  the  room,  eiroress- 
ing  their  respectful  regret  at  Mr.  de  Fonte- 
nov’s  departure, 

Mr.  Migson  was  the  last  to  be  paid.  He 
sighed  as  he  counted  the  sovereigns  into  a 
little  canvas  bag,  reflecting  that  these  were 
the  last-  he  was  to  receive  from  one  who 
might  have  been  a  permanent  tenant,  but 
for  his  own  unlucky  precipitation. 

“  My  steward  will  leave  the  key  at  your 
office,  Mr.  Migson,”  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  said 
haughtily,  in  response  to  the  auctioneer’s 
humble  apologies ;  “  1  have  nothing  more  to 
say.” 

’Waiting  for  him  at  the  gates  of  his  do¬ 
main,  Mr.  Migson  found  his  friends  and  fel¬ 
low-tradesmen,  and  these  gentlemen  were 
not  sparing  in  their  reproaches. 

“  A  nice  thing  you ’ve  done  for  yourself 
and  us,  Migson,”  said  Mr.  Till,  the  butcher, 
a  leading  personage  in  St.  Dunstans,  “  with 
your  blundering  suspicion.  It ’s  a  pitv  you 
don’t  know  a  gentleman  when  you  see  him.” 

“  It  was  that  paragraph  in  the  Times,” 
murmured  Mr.  Migson,  disconsolately ;  “  and 
I  never  did  hear  of  a  peerage  passing  over 
a  son  to  go  to  a  brother.” 

“  Did  n’t  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  tell  you  it  was 
given  for  political  services  ?  Of  course  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  However,  you ’ve 
lost  a  good  tenant,  and  we ’ve  all  lost  a  first- 


rate  customer,  and  there ’s  no  use  in  saying 
anv  more  about  it  You’ll  know  how  to 
hold  your  tongue  another  time,  I  dare  say, 
Migson ;  but  the  worst  of  a  suspicious  man 
is,  that  he ’s  always  sus|ucious  in  the  wrong 
lace.  MTien  you  do  get  a  swindler  in  your 
ouse  you  ’re  pretty  sure  to  be  taken  in  by 
him.” 

nie  auctioneer  submitted  meekly  enough 
to  these  upbraidings.  At  home  he  had  still 
more  bitter  words  to  hear  from  the  lips  of 
his  better-half,  who  had  made  Mrs.  de  Fon¬ 
tenot ’s  bonnets  her  study  at  the  parish 
ehurch,  and  who  had  a  profound  belief  in 
that  lady’s  grandeur.  Mr.  Migson  locked 
the  canvas  bag  of  gold  in  his  iron  safe  with 
the  guilty  air  of  a  man  who  is  putting  away 
the  proceetis  of  a  murder.  Had  he  not,  with 
ruthless  hand,  slain  his  own  good  fortune? 

The  De  Fontenoy s  departed  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  two  o’clock  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremonv,  attended  bv  the  three  gray  foot¬ 
men  and  the  careful  Richards.  Again  the 
porters  had  occasion  to  remark  the  extreme 
heaviness  of  the  great  deal  cases,  and  opined 
that  those  ponderous  chests  contained  the 
De  Fontenoy  plate.  With  the  two  o’clock 
train  every  vestige  of  the  De  Fontenoy s 
disappeared,  and  before  thn'e  Mr.  Mizson 
made  his  dismal  entrv’  into  Boisgilbert  Hall, 
accompanied  by  a  deaf  old  charwoman,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  the  house 
for  him  when  it  was  empty.  He  went 
through  the  rooms  disconsolately,  groaning 
over  their  dreary  emptiness.  Everything 
was  in  very-  decent  order.  The  De  Eonte- 
noys  had  done  little  damage.  Every  room 
in  the  house  smelt  of  stale  cigars ;  but  open 
windows  and  a  general  cleaning  would  of 
course  banish  this  tobacco-tainted  atmos¬ 
phere.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Migson  found  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  lost  tenants. 

He  absented  himself  from  his  club  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Feathers  that  evening, 
not  caring  to  face  his  injured  fellow-towns¬ 
men,  and  he  spent  the  hours  drearily  enough 
by  the  domestic  hearth,  listening  dolefuUy 
to  Mrs.  Migson’s  prophecies  that  Boisgilbert 
Hall  would  remain  imlet  until  the  following 
July  or  August. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  office  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  wridng  the  catalogue  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  sale,  when  a  little  man,  with  a  sharp, 
eager  face,  came  in  at  the  half-glass  door. 

“  Mr.  Migson,  I  presume,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Migson,”  replied 
the  auctioneer,  jumping  off  his  stool  and 
handing  the  stranger  a  chair. 

“  My  name  is  Peacock,  and  I  am  a  detec¬ 
tive  officer  attached  to  Bcotfand’ Yard,”  said 
the  stranger,  in  a  sharp,  concise  manner  that 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  sharpness  of 
his  countenance.  “  You  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
pri\  ate-inquiry  office,  asking  for  information 
about  a  party  b}'  the  name  of  De  Fontenoy.” 

I  did  write  such  a  letter,”  Mr.  Migson 
adn  itted;  “but  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
believe  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  a  perfectly  solvent 
person;  that  1  was  laboring  under  an  un- 
IbrtTinate  mistake,  in  short.” 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?  He  has  paid 
you,  I  suppose'  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  has  paid  the  full  amount  due  to 
me.” 

“  And  he  paid  you  in  gold,  I  suppose, 
did  n’t  he  ?  ” 

“  How  did  you  know  that  ?  ”  asked  the 
startled  auctioneer. 

“  Because,  if  he ’s  the  man  I  think  he  is, 
he ’s  rather  liberal  with  his  gold  at  times. 
However,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go 
and  take  a  look  at  him,  if  you  ’ll  show  me 
the  way  to  your  place.” 

“The  De  Fontenoys  left  St.  Dunstans 
yesterday  at  two  o’clock,”  replied  Mr. 
Migson. 

“  The  devil  they  did  1  Then  I  believe  as 
good  a  chance  as  ever  1  had  of  landing  a  big 
fish  has  slipped  through  my  fingers.  1 
only  got  a  hint  from  the  man  you  wrote  to 
last  night.  There  was  no  one  he  knew  of 
in  the  swindling  line  answering  to  your  de¬ 
scription,  but  be  thought  the  case  might  be 
something  in  my  way.  Was  this  De  Fonte¬ 
noy  a  tall  dark  man,  with  a  small  scar  over 
the  right  eyebron,  and  a  very  prominent 
chin  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  the  man.”  — 

“  I  thought  as  much.  You  have  n’t  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  money  he  paid  you  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Let ’s  have  a  look  at  it.” 

Mr.  Migson  opened  his  iron  safe,  with  a 
sinking  sensation  very  much  like  sea-sick¬ 
ness.  He  banded  the  little  canvas  bag  to 
the  detective,  who  untiad  the  string  and 
threw  a  heap  of  glittering  sovereigns  out 
upon  the  auctioneer’s  desk  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  gesture. 

“  Hark  at  ’em  1  ”  he  cried ;  “  did  you  ever 
hear  gold  rattle  like  that?  Look  at  the 
milling,”  he  added,  feeling  the  edge  of  a 
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sovereign  with  his  thumb.  “Very  well 
done ;  but  nothing  like  the  genuine  article.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  money ’s  bad  ?  ” 
faltered  Mr.  Migson.  , 

“  Everv  fraction  of  it.  The  sovereigns  j 
are  wortb  about  a  shilling  apiece  in  the  | 
trade,  and  Mr.  de  Fontenoy  is  a  man  best  ' 
known  as  Slippery  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  | 
daring  coiners  that  ever  lived,  'rhere’s 
bt'en  no  end  of  bad  sovereigns  in  circulation 
for  the  last  six  months,  and  we ’ve  been  i 
sorely  put  to  it  to  tell  where  they  came  from. 
There ’s  nut  a  den  in  London  that  has  n’t  I 
been  searched,  while  our  gentleman  and  his 
pals  have  been  doing  their  work  on  the  ! 
quiet  down  here.  And  now  let’s  go  and  j 
have  a  look  at  your  place.”  1 

Mr.  Migson  accompanied  the  detective  to 
Boisgilbert  Hall ;  and  in  the  cellarage  of  , 
that  mansion  they  found  ample  evidence  of  ; 
the  nefarious  trade  that  had  Men  carried  on  ! 
by  Slippery  Joseph  and  his  gang,  who  had  | 
lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land  at  St.  Dunstans-  ^ 
by-the-Sca  wliile  their  accomplices  were  cir¬ 
culating  the  base  coin  in  London  and  other  i 
large  cities.  iSlr.  Peacock  hastened  back  to  ' 
town  directly  after  his  inspection,  leaving  i 
Mr.  Migson  to  lament  his  loss,  and  to  com-  ^ 
municatc  the  miserable  news  to  his  fellow-  ! 
sufferers.  A  doleful  unanimitv  prevailed  ' 
that  night  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Feath-  j 
ers ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  shopkeepers  j 
of  St.  Dunstans  recovered  from  the  severe  ! 
shock.  About  two  months  after  his  depar-  ' 
ture  they  had  the  hollow  satisfaction  of  i 
reading  an  account  of  Mr.  de  Fontenoy ’s  ' 
arrest.  He  had  taken  a  large  house  at 
Bayswater,  and  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  i 
his  tradesjHiopIe  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  ; 
He  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  j 
which  his  accomplices,  the  three  gray  fix)t-  I 
men  and  the  plausible  Mr.  Richards  partic-  j 
ipated.  Mrs.  de  Fontenoy,  who  had  been  a  ; 
lady’s-maid  in  the  household  of  Lord  Mai-  j 
plaquet,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  that  family  had  been  of  considerable  use  I 
to  her  husband,  was  not  implicated  in  the  ^ 
felonious  dealings  of  the  gang,  and  was  left 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  brilliant  position  I 
as  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  Russian 
prince.  1 


THE  BODY-SNATCHERS. 

“  ^pHERE  ’S  very  few  that  knows  more 
X  about  body-snatchers  than  I  do,”  said 
a  voice.  “  When  you  talk  about  ’em  now, 
it  can  only  be  hearsay;  but  I  have  been 
among  ’em.”  The  speaker  fras  a  tall,^ 
^iasled  man,  in  a  rough  pilot  jacket;  and 
having  sp^en,  he  drew  some  whiffs  from 
his  short  pipe,  and,  no  one  referring  again 
to  the  subject,  it  dropped.  It  was  in  front 
of  the  bar  of  the  Five  Bells  I  heard  this, 
as,  with  a  friend,  I  had  called  in  for  a  glass 
of  ale,  one  dusty  evening  last  summer.  A  j 
group  of  men  were  there,  all  akin,  in  their  ; 
attire  and  aspect,  to  the  one  1  have  men-  i 
tioned.  I  caught  up  the  words,  and,  having  | 
read  much  about  these  “resurrectionists,”  ; 
and  often  wondered  what  sort  of  men  they 
were,  I  therefore  waited  until  the  pewter 
measures  of  the  group  had  been  drained,  and 
the  men  began  to  drop  off.  My  particular 
man  was  the  i&st  to  depart  —  and,  indeed,  he 
did  not  offer  to  leave  until  he  had  felt  sadly 
but  unavailingly,  in  every  pocket.  Just  as 
he  turned  to  go  out,  I  sjioke,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  spare  half  an  hour  with  a  couple 
of  strangers  who  wanted  a  little  gossip  be¬ 
fore  they  resumed  their  walk.  He  answered  ! 
civilly  enough  that  he  was  at  our  service, 
although  he  was  afraid  he  was  n’t  fit  com¬ 
pany  for  the  likes  of  us.  Being  put  at  his 
case  on  this  point,  he  showed  no  further 
hesitation,  but  followed  us  into  the  little 

t)arlor,  and,  with  glass  and  pipe  refilled,  | 
istened  to  my  request  that  he  would  tell  j 
us  something  about  the  body-snatchers. 

“You  see,  gents,”  commenced  Robert 
Purrell,  for  such,  he  had  at  once  informed 
us,  was  his  name,  “  that  five-and-thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  —  say  forty  —  things  were 
very  different  to  what  they  are  now.  You 
had  n’t  got  your  police,  and  not  over-much 
gas,  and  oil-lamps  and  Charleys  —  as  we  used 
to  call  the  watchmen  —  were  not  of  much 
use.  And  the  law  has  been  altered  too,  in 
some  way  that  I  don’t  understand,  and 
tliere  is  no  occasion  to  steal  bodies  out  of 
churchyards.  They  used  to  be  churchyards 
then,  but  now  you  have  got  cemeteries 
everywhere.  Do  you  think  that  cemeteries 
are  as  good  in  law  as  churchyards  ?  "  We 
assured  him  of  om  belief  on  this  point,  but 
he  heard  us  with  the  air  of  a  man  who, 
while  unconvinced,  does  not  deem  it  politic 
to  maintain  his  point  too  stubbornly.  “  At 
any  rate,”  he  continued,  “  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  money  made  in  those  day  by  men 
who  supplied  the  hospitals,  and  they  ran  all 
sorts  of  risks  to  get  the  bodies  —  or  sub¬ 


jects,  as  the  doctors  called  ’em — and  were 
punished  if  they  were  caught.  I  never 
lieard,  mind  you,  of  a  <loctor  iK'ing  punished 
for  bluing  these  bodies,  which  is  another 
thin"  I  never  could  understand ;  and  I  don’t 
thiiA  that,  anyhow,  holds  good  in  law. 
Lor’  bless  you  1  you  can’t  think  what  a  stir 
there  used  to  be.  It  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  people  to  sit  up  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  waten  the  graves  of  their  friends, 
especially  if  they  had  died  of  any  uncom¬ 
mon  disease,  or  if  a  strange  cart  had  been 
seen  about.  It  was  wonderful,  gents,  what 
a  lot  of  suspicion  was  always  raised  if  a 
strange  cart  was  seen  anywhere ;  and  it  was 
through  their  trying  to  get  over  this,  that  I 
came  to  be  useful  to  the  hody-snatchers. 

“  I  was  a  bargeman  then,  and  am  now, 
and  I  have  worked  nearly  all  the  time  since 
on  the  same  bit  of  canal,  a  little  more  or 
less;  but  at  that  time  1  had  charge  of  a  boat 
which  worked  to  a  wharf  at  a  little  place 
about  twenty  miles  down.  Though  it  was 
a  very  lonely  little  place,  it  was  the  only 
wharf  about  there  where  the  farmers  could 
have  the  stuff  for  their  lands  brought,  or  the 
brickmakers  could  send  their  bri^s  to,  and 
so  we  did  more  business  than  you  would 
have  thought ;  for  one  thing  or  another  we 
worked  down  there  pretty  nigh  all  tlic  year 
round.  I  knew,  of  course,  a  lot  of  rough 
parties  at  the  London  end,  and  among  them 
was  one  Bill  Simmons.  I  had  known  him 
a  long  tiuie  as  a  dog-fancier,  and  as  a  chap 
that  used  to  hang  almut  public-houses,  and 
play  a  good  deal  at  dominos,  —  in  fact,  we 
used  to  think  he  was  a  bonnet.  A  bonnet, 
gents,  is  a  party  who  is  in  league  with 
sharps  and  gamblers,  and  his  game  was 
chiefly  a  domino  bonnet.  But  one  day  he 
said  to  me,  when  I  was  having  a  drop,  just 
as  I  may  be  now,  and  when  there  was  no¬ 
body  but  ourselves  in  the  room,  ‘  Bob,’  he 
says,  ‘  do  you  want  to  earn  a  pound  or  so 
every  now  and  then,  easy  ?  ’  Of  course  I 
said  1  did ;  and  then  he  said,  ‘  I  know  Long 
Hay  slip,  where  you  are  working  to,  well,  and 
I  know  that  it ’s  a  quiet  place,  with  a  quiet 
churchyard,  and  that  if  you  drop  two  or 
three  of  us  a  mile  before  you  get  there,  we 
are  within  easy  reach  of  two  or  three  other 
cribs.  Now,  I  do  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
subjects,  and  with  the  best-paying  hospitals, 
too.  Ail  I  want  of  you  is  to  give  us  a  lift 
now  and  then  in  your  barge;  no  one  will 
suspect  you.’  Then  he  explained  how  everj' 
cart  seen  travelling  by  night  w^s  supposed 
to  contain  bodies,  and  so  th«y  were  always 
J  being  chased ;  and  how  we  should  be  met 
at  a  quiet  place  on  the  canal  as  we  camo  up, 
and  our  load  taken  away,  —  our  extra  pas¬ 
sengers,  he  called  them ;  and  at  last  I  agreed 
to  join  in  the  plan.  I  told  him  I  thought 
there  was  n’t  a  chance  of  doing  much  in  that 
quiet  village,  where  few  died  and  were 
buried;  but  then  he  showed  me  again,  as 
he  had  told  me  before,  that  a  mUe  or  two 
on  this  side  of  the  village  there  were  other 
burial-grounds  within  an  easy  run  of  the 
canal.  It  seems,  too,  they  had  made  friends 
with  the  sexton,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the 
grave-diggers  o(  these  places,  to  let  them 
know  when  there  was  a  chance ;  and,  sure 
enough,  I  had  not  agreed  to  help  them  more 
than  a  week,  before  Simmons  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  public-house,  to  say  that  he 
and  a  friend  or  two  were  going  on  the  next 
day  to  Mencham,  which  was  a  village  we 
passed,  where,  or  a  little  before,  I  should 
pick  them  up  the  next  morning.  You  must 
I  understand  that  I  left  Long  Hayslip  very 
early,  so  that  I  should  be  so  tar  as  Mcncham 
on  my  way  back,  before  any  one  was  stir¬ 
ring.  I  felt  rather  qualmish  when,  after  I 
had  heard  and  returned  a  whistle,  three 
men  slipped  out  from  under  the  shade  of  a 
I  tree,  and  roughly  threw  a  long  heavy  sack 
I  on  board;  this  they  quickly  covered  over, 
and  then  all  went  to  sleep  with  scarcely  a 
word.  I  woke  them,  as  I  had  promised,  at 
the  appointed  place;  they huniedly jumped 
out,  dragged  the  sack  on  to  the  bank,  gave 
me  half  a  sovereign,  and  then  for  a  week  or 
two  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 

“  Of  course  this  led  to  my  intimacy  with 
other  members  of  the  gang,  and,  certainly, 
I  never  in  my  life  came  across  such  a  hor¬ 
rible  crew ;  I  thought  bargees  and  navvies 
were  bad  enough,  but  they  were  babies  to 
this  lot.  The  way  they  used  to  talk  and 
swear  about  their  last  job,  when  it  had  n’t 
brought  so  much  as  they  expected,  made 
my  blood  run  cold ;  especially  one  Steeve 
Morrak,  or  some  such  name  they  called 
him.  He  was  a  short,  squinting  fellow,  and 
certainly  the  worst  of  the  whole,  although 
he  was  tlie  only  one  who  never  got  drunk ; 
this,  however,  he  never  did.  Over  and 
over  again,  when  Simmons  —  who,  after  all, 
was  the  best  of  the  gang —  was  letting  his 
tongue  run  too  freely,  this  Steeve  has  pulled 
him  up  short,  especially  if,  as  was  often  the 
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case  after  drink,  Simmons  talked  about  my 
beinz  a  safe  man  to  trust,  and  the  like.  I 
own  I  had  my  suspicions  that,  whether  they 
had  ever  done  so  or  not,  there  were  some 
among  them  who  would  not  mind  going  a 
great 'deal  farther  than  stealing  bodies,  and 
Mmetimes  I  wished  I  had  never  joined  in 
the  business ;  but  the  half-sovereigns  came 
in  pretty  often  for  doing  nothing,  and  so  I 
got  over  my  dislike. 

“  One  day,  while  things  were  in  this  state, 

I  saw  a  half-starved  but  genteel-looking 
sort  of  party  standing  on  the  wharf,  watch- 
in^  us  load,  —  at  the  London  end,  of  course 
I  mean,  —  and  he  kept  on  staring  so  long, 
that  at  last  I  said,  ‘You’ll  know  me  again, 

I  hope,  old  ’un.’  ‘Well,’  he  says,  with  a 
smile,  ‘  I  know  you  now,  when  I  come  to 
hear  you  speak.  You  are  Bob  Purrcll, 
whose  father  was  my  father’s  game-kecMr.’ 
Lor!  you  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather !  Of  course  he  was.  Why, 
the  seedy-looking  party  was  young  Mr. 
Frederick  Arrowlcy,  whose  friends  had 
been  almost  the  top  people  where  I  came 
from.  So,  of  course,  I  touched  my  cap, 
and  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on ;  and 
he  says,  ‘  I ’m  afraid,  Purrell,  nobody  that 
sees  me  wants  to  be  told  how  I ’m  getting 
on ;  anyhow,’  he  says,  ‘  I  want  you  to  do  me 
favor.’  Well,  to  cut  it  short,  this  is  what 
he  wanted.  He  had  some  friends,  not  so 
very  much  better  off  than  himself,  it  seemed, 
down  at  Long  Hayslip ;  still,  as  they  were 
better  off  than  himself,  he  could  always  get 
a  bed  and  supper  there,  which,  he  said,  with 
•another  miserable  sort  of  smile,  was  mure 
than  he  could  reckon  on  with  certainty, 
now,  and  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  ride 
down  sometimes.  Of  course  1  agreed,  and 
many  is  the  ride  I  have  given  him,  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  such  a  cheerful,  good-tempered 
fellow  1  never  saw.  He  seemed  so  uncom¬ 
mon  clever,  too,  and  such  a  scholar,  that  1 
never  could  make  out  why  he  did  n’t  get  on, 
and  make  his  fortune;  but,  somehow,  I’ve 
noticed,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  n’t  altogether 
them  that  is  the  cleverest,  to  my  fancy,  as 
makes  their  fortunes. 

“  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  so  good- 
tempered  and  cheery.  Why,  many  and 
many ’s  the  time,  as  tne  cold  autumn  nights 
came  on,  that  he  has  crawled  up,  ha^ly 
able  to  walk,  —  so  weak  lor  want  of  food, 
and  he  would  say,  ‘  Hallo  I  Bob,  is  the 
yacht  ready  to  sail  ?  I  hope  tlie  skipper  has 
got  some  ’bacca.’  Well,  I’d  give  him  a  bit 
of  ’bacca,  and  then,  perhaps  he  would  tell 
me  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  and 
he  would  look  that  bad,  that  if  he  had  died 
there  and  then  1  should  n’t  have  wondered  ! 
but,  for  all  this,  he  was  full  of  his  jokes,  as 
if  he  hadn’t  a  care  in  the  world.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  he  came,  naturally  enough,  to  know  a 
little  about  the  body-snatchers,  though  I ’m 
not  quite  sure  that  he  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  up  to.  He  was  always  joking 
and  civil  to  them,  as  was  his  way,  but  he 
did  n’t  like  them.  ‘  Bob,’  he  used  to  say, 

‘  your  friends  are  about  the  ugliest  custom¬ 
ers  1  ever  came  a-nigh,  and  when  I  have  a 
yacht  of  my  own,  I  shall  certainly  not  invite 
them  as  passengers.’ 

“  Well,  gents,  time  went  on,  and  the  winter 
came,  and  po6r  Mr.  Arrowley  got  weaker 
and  weaker.  He  had  no  regular  work, — 
did  n’t  know  how  to  do  anything  useful,  he 
said ;  but  he  used  to  copy  writings,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  somewhere,  now  and  then.  Well, 
gents,  writing  is  a  fine  thing,  1  know ;  but  I 
really  don’t  see  that  it  does  anybody  much 
good.  I  have  known  more  poor  people  that 
could  write  than  what  could  n’t.  However, 
as  I  was  saying,  the  autumn  came,  and  the 
winter ;  and  a  preciously  cold  and  wet  win¬ 
ter  it  was.  The  gang  had  always  talked  of 
the  stroke  of  business  they  meant  to  do  in 
the  dark  nights,  when  there  was  nobody 
about;  but,  somehow  or  another,  things 
seemed  to  go  wrong  with  them.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  suspected  something  was  in  the  wind, 
and  a  watch  was  often  set. 

Of  course,  if  they  had  n’t  had  the  sexton 
to  help  them,  all  would  have  been  found 
out  long  before.  But  in  every  ground, — 
in  each  of  the  four  churchyards  down  my 
way,  at  any  rate,  —  they  had  the  sexton  in 
pay ;  and  he  used  to  give  them  information, 
and  put  the  graves  smooth,  and  so  on. 
Three  times  running  did  they  go  down  for 
nothing :  and  the  way  they  went  on  about 
it  was  awful.  Unluckily,  Mr.  Arrowley 
came  across  them  in  their  last  excursion; 
and  something  they  said  let  the  secret  out. 
He  only  laughed ;  but  how  he  did  rally 
them,  to  be  siure  I  He  drove  them  almost 
wild ;  and  if  I  bad  n’t  interfered,  I  think 
they  would  have  pitched  him  into  the  canal 
then  and  there.  When  they  had  gone,  I 
begged  him  to  mind  what  he  was  about 
with  such  a  desperate  set  of  roughs,  that 
was  no  company  for  the  like  of  him ;  but  he 


only  laughed  at  me,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  rally  them  the  more. 

“  It  was  about  a  week  after  Christmas, 
and  as  miserable  a  day  as  ever  I  saw,  —  it 
was  half-rain  and  halt-snow  that  was  falling, 
—  and  the  barge  was  so  slippery  you  could 
hardly  stand  on  it;  while,  as  tor  the  man 
on  the  bank,  and  the  horse,  thev  were  nei¬ 
ther  exactly  drownded  nor  exactly  froze,  but 
some  of  each.  I  spied  Simmons  on  the 
whiirf,  and  he  came  up,  and  whispered,  and 
said,  ‘  There ’s  a  real  job  on  to-night,  Bob ; 

I ’m  a-going  down  in  your  boat.  1  want  to 
get  down  early,  because  we  ’re  argoing  a  good 
way  across  conntiy ;  and  I  am  to  get  a  cart 
from  a  safe  party.  ‘  All  right,’  I  says.  *  Get 
into  the  cabin  out  of  this  wet.’  he  got 
in,  and  we  was  just  off,  when  who  should  I 
see,  tearing  along,  but  Mr.  Arrowley ;  and, 
in  his  usual  quick  way,  he  jun^s  aboanl. 

‘  Off  with  you,’  he  said ;  and  off  we  went. 

1  was  ’commonly  glad  to  see  him,  because 
he  was  so  cheerra ;  but,  to-day,  somehow,  1 
felt  that  I  should  have  been  glad  if  be  had 
been  anywhere  else.  So  Simmons  thought, 
and  he  was  the  best  of  the  lot ;  for  he  wms- 
pered  to  me,  when  I  went  into  the  cabin 
for  my  waterproof,  —  it  was  raining  and 
snowing  worse  than  ever,  —  ‘  What  does 
that  fool  of  a  fellow  want  here  ?  Send  him 
ofi'.’  I  told  him  I  could  n’t ;  so  says  Sim¬ 
mons,  ‘  Then  give  him  a  hint  to  hold  his 
tongue  when  our  fellows  come  on  board,  or 
else  he  will  be  chucked  over,  like  a  blind 

ny.’  I  did  n’t  like  to  hear  this,  but 
ly  knew  what  to  do;  and  presently  the 
three  others  scrambled  on  board,  all  wet 
tlirough,  and  all  half-drunk.  Poor  Arrow- 
ley  had  been  drinking  too;  and  when  he 
saw  them,  instead  of  keeping  quiet,  he  set 
im  laughing  and  chaffing  them  as  before. 
Two  or  three  times  there  would  have  been 
a  regular  scrimmage  if  1  had  n’t  interfered ; 
and  as  it  was,  Morrak  and  him  did  have  a 
round  on  the  bank.  And  though  that  poor 
young  fellow  was  a  skelinton  almost,  he 
could  fight,  and  no  mistake ;  and  he  knocked 
Steeve  as  clean  off  Ids  legs  as  anything  I 
ever  saw.  This  seemed  to  sober  Morrak, 
who,  as  I  told  vou,  seldom  got  so  much 
the  worse  for  drink  as  the  rest,  or,  at  any 
rate,  did  n’t  show  it ;  so  instead  of  having 
another  round,  he  merely  picked  Himself  up 
and^t  on  board  the  boat. 

“  They  got  worse  as  regards  drink,  for 
they  had  some  at  each  public-house  on  the 
way,  and  Simmons  says  to  me,  ‘  You  have 
an  eye  on  your  swell  friend,’  he  says; 

‘  Steeve  does  n’t  shut  up  like  that  for  noth¬ 
ing.’  So  I  took  his  advice  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  was  very  glad  when  we  got  to 
the  end  of  our  journey.  They  all  went  to 
Long  Hayslip  this  time,  and  so  I  got  rid  of 
them  altogether.  I  was  taking  the  rope  off 
the  horse,  when  I  saw  a  strange  man  go  up 
to  Simmons  and  spieak  to  him.  He  started, 
and  called  his  mates.  After  they  had 
spoken  to  him,  thev  all  seemed  so  upset, 
that  I  went  up  to  tWiu  and  said,  ‘  Hollo ! 
what ’s  the  matter  ?  ’  ‘  Matter  enough  I  ’ 

says  Morrak,  ‘  here ’s  this  man  come  to  say 
that  it ’s  no  good,  —  all  is  blown.  There ’s 
four  men  going  to  sit  up  every  night  for  a 
fortnight  to  come.  It ’s  enough  to  drive  a 
fellow  wild.’  ‘  What !  sold  again  ?  ’  says 
Mr.  Arrowley,  who  was  a-listening.  ‘  There ! 
you  clear  off,  old  fellow,’  says  Simmons, 
‘  or  else  you  may  thank  yourself  for  what 
you  get.’  But  Arrowley  would  n’t  go,  and 
when  I  had  finished  putting  away  the  horse, 
and  taking  the  things  out  of  the  barge,  I 
was  going  off,  when  Morrak  says,  ‘Look 
out  for  us  in  the  morning.  Bob ;  we  may  do 
them  yet.  Here,  old  firiend,’  he  says,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Arrowley,  ‘  you  and  I  had  a  round, 
this  afternoon,  but  I  hope  you  don’t  bear 
no  malice.’  ‘  Malice  1  not  a  bit  of  it,’  says 
Arrowley.  ‘  Well,  then,  as  we  seem  likely 
to  have  an  hour  or  two  on  our  hands,  anil 
as  we  are  all  preciously  wet,  I ’m  good,  for 
one,  to  stand  a  drop  of  something  hot  at 
the  Horseshoes  down  below.’  ‘  Well,  you 
are  a  trump,’  says  poor  Arrowley,  ‘  if  ever 
there  was  a  fellow  better  than  Ms  looks, 
you  ’re  that  fellow.’  So  they  shook  hands, 
and  off  the  whole  lot  went.  Simmons  just 
stopped  a  moment  to  whisper  to  me.  ‘  Well, 
I ’m  blowed,’  he  says,  ‘  if  ever  I  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  that  before.  If  anybody  had  told 
me  that  Steeve  Morrak  would  have  forgiven 
a  man  who  had  knocked  him  down,  I  should 
have  said  —  ’  However,  his  feelings  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  couldn’t  finish 
what  he  wanted  to  say. 

“As  I  was  as  wet  and  chilly  as  could  be, 
and  as  I  had  to  take  up  the  return  barge  in 
the  morning,  very  early,  I  thought  I  had 
better  go  to  bed  soon.  I  did  so,  and  was 
awoke  by  the  force  of  the  rain  beating  on 
the  window,  for  the  wind  had  got  up  in  the 
night,  and  it  was  a  regular  storm.  We 
soon  had  the  horse  put-to  and  were  off,  and 


there,  sure  enough,  at  the  old  place  I  saw 
Morrak  waiting.  It  was  a  gloomy  morning 
enough,  as  I  have  just  told  you ;  the  rain 
drove  against  me  that  bard,  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  an  inch  before  me;  I  could  just 
make  out  that  it  was  Morrak,  but  it  was  n’t 
till  he  was  right  alongside  of  me  and -spoke, 
that  I  saw  his  face  was  all  bruised  and  cut. 

“  ‘  Hallo  I  old  fellow,’  I  said,  ‘  what  have 
you  been  at?  Where  are  the  others?’ 

‘  O  they  ’re  waiting  under  the  trees,’  says 
he,  pointing  behind  him  ;  ‘  never  you  mind 
what  I ’ve  been  up  to.  I  ’vc  been  earning 
you  one  of  your  easy  half-sovereigns.’ 

‘  What !  ’  I  says,  quite  surprised  at  this, 

‘  did  you  manage  alter  all  to —  ’  ‘  There 
—  shut  up,’  he  says,  turning  off  quite  sav¬ 
age,  as  was  just  like  him ;  ‘  I  don’t  want 
any  of  your  talk.’  ‘  Look  here,  Steeve,’  I 
says,  for  the  morning  had  made  me  bad- 
tempered,  ‘  I ’ve  j)ut  up  with  a  good  deal 
from  you,  first  and  la-st ;  but  I  don’t  mean  to 
put  up  with  any  mere.  So  if  you  want  any¬ 
thing  I  ’ll  just  finish  what  Mr.  Arrowley 
began  yesterday.’  His  face,  which  was  n’t 
a  very  agreeable  sight  before,  as  you  may 
guess,  turned  quite  awful  at  this,  and  he 
tore  off  his  coat,  and  would  have  fought  me 
in  a  moment;  but  the  others  ran  up  and 
held  him.  They  held  him  back,  and  at 
last  quieted  him  ;  but  I  could  not  help  no¬ 
ticing  that  they  looked  nearly  as  bad  as  he 
did,  only  they  had  no  bruises  about  their 
heads.  Simmons  was  n’t  there,  so  I  said, 
‘As  Steeve  has  thought  better  of  it,  per¬ 
haps  he  ’ll  be  a  little  civil.  Where ’s  Sim¬ 
mons  ?  ’  ‘0,  never  mind  Simmons,’  says 
one  of  the  party ;  ‘  he  has  put  us  all  out, 
and  we ’ve  had  a  very  nasty  night.  Don’t 
talk  to  us,  but  let  us  get  the  thing  on  board. 
Will  you  give  us  a  lift?  You  and  your 
mate  can  do  it.’  ‘  Me  and  my  mate  I  ’  I 
said,  ‘  what  have  me  and  my  mate  got  to  do 
with  it  ?  There ’s  three  of  you,  that  ’s 
enough,  I  suppose ;  bring  it  along ! 

“Alter  a  good  deal  of  whispering  and 
hanging  back,  Morrak  and  another  went  to 
the  corner  where  they  always  put  the  sack, 
and  dragged  it  down  to  the  barge.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  I  could  n’t  touch  that  sack  ; 
although  1  often  helped  them  with  it,  yet  I 
could  n’t  touch  it  that  morning.  They  said 
they  would  meet  me  at  the  regular  place,  as 
they  could  get  up  quite  as  soon  walking  by 
the  road  as  we  could  by  the  canal ;  so  off 
they  went,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the 
last  of  them.  I  kept  my  eyes,  do  what  I 
would,  on  the  place  where  the  sack  was ; 
they  had  hidden  it  very  carefully  beneath 
some  straw,  but  I  could  see  where  it  bulged 
out,  and  could  see,  almost  as  plainly  as 
though  it  had  been  uncovered,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  sht^  of  it.  I  made  my  mate 
stop  once  while  I  put  more  straw  over ;  but 
it  was  all  no  good,  and  at  last  I  was  obliged 
to  ask  him  to  steer  while  I  drove,  although 
this,  mind  you,  was  a  change  we  had  no 
right  to  make. 

“  Instead  of  clearing  up,  the  weather 
seemed  to  grow  worse  as  we  got  near  town, 
for  be.-ides  rain  there  was  a  fog,  although 
not  a  very  thick  one,  all  round;  but  the 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  that  certainly 
was  a  good  job.  Of  course,  I  took  the  tiller 
ag.ain  when  we  came  near  town,  and  directly 
I  did,  there  I  could  see  the  sack  just  as 
plainly  as  liefore.  Glad  was  I,  I  can  tell 
you,  when  we  got  near  enough  to  the  little 
public-house,  where  we  always  met,  to  see 
some  figures  through  the  mist ;  but  as  1 
came  nearer  I  saw  they  were  all  strangers. 

“  This  put  me  out  a  good  deal ;  I  had  never 
missed  the  men  yet,  although  they  had  sev¬ 
eral  times  walked  up,  and  it  was  terribly 
alarming  to  think  how  impossible  it  was  for 
me  to  get  rid  of  the  sack  if  they  should  not 
come,  and  I  dared  not  wait  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  the  house.  Just  then,  to  my 
great  delight,  Simmons  came  out  of  the 
public,  so  I  stopped  the  barge  at  once,  and 
jumping  on  to  the  bank,  says,  ‘  Hollo  I  Sim¬ 
mons  !  where  have  you  been  ?  Where  are 
the  others  ?  ’  But  as  if  he  was  as  ill-tem¬ 
pered  as  the  rest,  he  tiumed  away  without 
a  word ;  and  I  was  Just  about  to  catch  hold 
of  him,  when  one  of  the  men  as  was  stand¬ 
ing  about  touches  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
says  he,  ‘  Robert  Purrell,  you  are  mj'  prison¬ 
er.’  Another  fellow  caught  hold  of  my  arm 
on  the  other  side.  I  was  pretty  strong 
then,  gents,  and  I  shook  them  both  off  in  a 
moment,  but  directly  I  did  that  —  I  never 
knew  how  it  was  done  —  I  was  handcuffed 
as  tight  as  Newgate.  ‘  What ’s  this  here 
for  ?  ’  I  s^s,  naturally  enough.  ‘  Only 
murder.  That ’s  all,’  says  the  first  man ; 
and  then  Simmons  turns  round  and  says, 
‘  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  mind  that.’ 
‘  I  know  what  I ’m  about,  my  fine  fellow,’ 
says  the  man  again ;  ‘  bring  it  along,’  be 
says.  I  looked  round,  and  there,  sore 
enough,  his  mates  had  found  the  sack,  and 


was  a-carrying  it  into  the  beer-house* 
They  took  me  in  as  well,  and  in  the  kitchen 
who  should  I  see  but  Morrak  and  his  two 
companions,  handcuffed  like  I  was,  and 
looking  more  dead  than  alive. 

“  No  one  spoke,  except  Simmons,  who 
walked  quietlv  past  me,  and  just  whispered, 

‘  You  are  all  right,  —  tell  the  truth.’  I 
could  n’t  stand  it  any  longer,  so  on  the  chief 
of  the  lot  coming  in  again  where  I  was  — 
he  had  gone  somewhere  with  the  sack,  I 
believe  —  I  said,  ‘  Governor,’  I  said,  —  for  I 
know  civility  is  best  in  such  cases,  —  ‘  gov¬ 
ernor,’  I  says,  ‘  what  have  1  been  doing,  and 
who  is  mu^ered  ?  I  know  our  little  game 
is  n’t  exactly  right,  but  still  — ’  ‘  Here,  bar¬ 
gee,’  he  says,  ‘  I  believe  there  is  n’t  much 
against  you,  so  you  may  look  for  yourself.’ 

I  followed  him  into  a  room  close  by,  and 
there  was  a  couple  of  men  a  layin<r  out  on  a 
long  table  the  naked  body  tiey°had  Just 
took  out  of  the  sack.  It  turned  me  sick  to 
see  it,  for  I  never  could  bear  to  look  at  a 
corpse ;  but  the  officer  took  it  coolly  enough, 
and  he  pointed  at  it  and  says,  ‘  Don’t  you 
know  him  ?  ’  Then  I  saw  who  it  was,  and 
I  thought  1  should  have  died  that  very 
minute,  for  it  was  poor  ilr.  Arrowley.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  it  wa.s  him  what  I  had  seen  alive 
and  well  the  night  before,  with  his  poor 
thin,  good-tempered  face,  and  his  big,  houow 
eyes,  and  there  he  was,  murdered,  gentle¬ 
men.  Yes,  he  was  drownded  by  Steeve 
Morrak,  for  Simmons  and  another  told  us 
all  about  it,  Steeve  persuaded  the  poor 
fellow  to  go  with  them  to  the  public-house, 
and  sit  and  drink  until  he  was  much  the 
worse  for  his  liquor,  —  which  was  a  thing 
easy  enough  to  do  with  him,  worse  luck. 
Then  he  got  hinting  to  one  and  the  other 
how  they  could  mue  up  for  their  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  no  one  would  ever  be  the 
wiser,  or  make  any  inquiry  after  Arrowley, 
if  he  was  missed ;  but  though  Simmons  had 
had  most  to  drink  of  any  of  them,  he 
would  n’t  hear  of  it ;  so  at  last  he  and  Mor¬ 
rak  had  a  dreadful  fight,  and  that  was  how 
Steeve’s  face  was  so  bruised  and  cut  about. 

“  The  landlord  would  n’t  have  them  in  the 
house  again,  so  they  went  to  a  stable,  where 
Simmons  fell  fast  asleep ;  and  if  the  others 
had  n’t  stuck  out  against  ill-using  a  chum, 
he  would  have  been  killed  as  well  as  Arrow- 
ley;  but  they  would  n’t  have  it.  M'ell,  aswe 
heard  afterwards  at  the  trial,  from  one  as 
turned  king’s  evidence,  they  qm'etly  dragged 
AiTowley  out.  I  dare  say  Steeve  had  given 
him  something  to  stupefy  him,  —  he  was  up 
to  all  such  games,  1  heard,  —  and  as  it  was 
pitch  dark  they  carried  him  to  a  pond  with¬ 
out  any  one  seeing  them.  Well,  there  the 
courage  of  the  other  two  failed  them,  and 
they  would  n’t  go  any  further ;  but  Morrak 
would  have  killed  his  brother,  I  do  believe, 
for  half  the  grudge  he  owed  this  poor  insen¬ 
sible  fellow,  and  so  he  held  his  head  in  the 
water  until  he  was  dead,  and  swore  horribly 
at  the  others  for  their  cowardice.  Then 
they  took  the  body  into  the  stable,  and  all 
laid  down  and  went  to  sleep ;  but  Simmons 
woke  pretty  early,  and  suspected  something 
was  wrong.  So  he  roused  the  man  he  was 
most  friendly  with,  and  found  out  pretty 
nearly  bow  matters  stood,  and  then  he  set 
off  and  walked  right  into  London.  The 
others  thought  he  had  only  gone  away  in 
the  sulks,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do ;  he  went  straight  to  the  officers, 
and  took  them  to  the  regular  place  where 
he  knew  we  should  meet,  and,  as  I  have 
just  told  you,  there  we  wete  all  caught. 

“  Of  course,  we  were  taken  off  to  Bow 
Street,  and  1  own  I  was  terribly  frightened 
at  first ;  but  the  magistrate  who  heard  the 
case  let  me  off  on  my  own  bail ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  was  called  as  a  witness  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Morrak  was  hung  for  the  murder, 
as  every  one  thought  he  would  be,  for  they 
used  to  hang  men  in  those  days  for  a  good 
deal  less  than  murder.  One  of  the  party 
was  sent  to  the  hulks,  which  was  some  kind 
of  ships  they  used  to  keep  somewhere,  and 
the  party  what  turned  king’s  evidence  got 
off  very  easy.” 

“  And  what  about  Simmons  ?  ”  I  said, 
as  he  finished  his  narrative ;  “  he  really 
seems  to  have  been  a  decent  sort  of  fellow.” 

“  Well,  yes,  he  was,”  said  the  bargeman ; 
“  he  got  a  reward,  and  was  going  over  to 
Swan  River,  I  believe;  but,  unlucky  for 
him,  having  so  much  money  he  took  to 
drink,  —  took  to  drink  most  frightful,  and 
he  killed  hisself  in  a  month.  He  died  in 
Saint  Bartlemy’s;  I  went  to  see  him,  but 
he  did  n’t  know  me.  I  dare  say  he  was 
sold  to  the  doctors,  the  same  as  he  had  sold 
a  good  many  before ;  or  perhaps  they  got 
him  for  notiung  as  he  died  there,  which 
would  have  aggravated  him  a  good  deal  if  he 
could  have  known  it.  W ell,  gentlemen,  that ’s 
how  I  came  to  know  anything  about  the  body 
snatchers,  and  how  I  came  to  leave  them.” 
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TO  A  GLOVE. 

DAINTY  little  priinroso  wlove  — 
You  can’t  be  more  than  “  sixes  "  — 
Do  tell  to  me  what  it  can  be 
My  thoughts  so  on  you  fixe-s ! 

You  ’re  made  by  Houhujant;  your  shape 
Is  perfect  as  your  stitching ; 

You  fitted  well  the  little  belle 

hose  smile  was  so  bewitching. 

How  close  you ’ve  clasped  her  little  han<l, 
And  pressed  her  pretty  fingers ! 

One  squeeze  I  had  has  made  me  gla<i  — 
A  sofl,  warm  touch  still  lingers. 


sing  “  anything.”  “  Come,  let  us  begin.  I 
You  shall  choose ;  what  one  loves  best,  one 
sings  best.”  I 

“  Here,  this  ’ll  do,”  said  Charlie  Hether- 
ington,  and  out  of  a  huge  packet  of  music  | 
he  took  a  song  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  ; 
the  British  public  called  “  Beautiful  Star.”  i 

“  ‘  Beautiful  Star  ’  ?  Perhaps  a  new  Auf-  ' 
fassung  of  a  rather  hackneyed  idea?  We 
will  see ;  but  Wagner  has  not  done  it  amiss 
in  Wolfram’s  song.” 

It  w.as  just  towards  the  conclusion  of  ; 
“  Beautiful  Star  ”  that  I  entered  the  room,  i 
Beliind  the  Maestro’s  chair  stood  Charlie,  j 
roaring  out,  with  sublime  indifference  as  to  \ 
time  or  tune,  that  gem  of  American  senti-  ' 
ment. 


was  bold,  I  think,  fur  me  to  ask  From  moment  to  moment  Herr  Reich-  ; 

Y'our  mistress,  glove,  to  spare  you  !  I  ardt’s  keen  eyes  glanced  wildly  up  at  him,  | 

It  might  have  led  her  to  have  said,  I  but  “  never  a  wonl  spoke  he.”  The  veins  ■ 

“  No,  sir,  indeed !  How  dare  you  ?  ”  i  in  his  forehead,  swollen  up  into  great  eords,  j 

I  seemed  to  work  at  his  temples ;  an  expres- 
But  she  was  kind  —  she  let  me  steal  <  sion  of  intense  agony  and  yet  determined 

The  rt‘iic  that  I  sighed  for ;  ,  endurance  was  about  his  mouth,  whilst  his  , 

My  lady’s  glove !  —  a  pledge  of  love  |  hair  api^eared  to  quiver  round  his  head  in  a  ' 

That  knights  have  often  died  for !  state  of  electrified  agony.  As  he  came  to  ! 

i  the  end  of  the  accompaniment,  just  seven  | 
~~  I  bars  and  three  quarters  before  Charlie  had  i 

MY  MASTER  I  triumphant  j)«ean,  the  perspira-  | 

I  tion  broke  out  in  great  beads  of  anguish  on  | 
OT  my  Lord  and  Master ;  there  was  j  his  brow,  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  | 
V  nothing  lordlv  about  him  ;  neither  was  i  chair,  wWlst  he  clasped  his  forehead,  ex-  i 
he  my  Master  in  tte  social  sense.  We  have  j  claiming  with  a  groan,  “  Mein  Gott !  Es  ist 
heard  too  much  about  “  Woman  and  her  I  unmeiglieh. 

Master  ”  for  me  to  care  to  wnte  on  that  j  Even  to  me  it  appeared  almost  “  impossi-  I 
subject.  I  think  I  should  prefer  “  Man  and  ble.”  | 

his  Wrongs,”  if  I  were  disposed  to  take  a  |  “  Nein  !  es  ist  unmuglich !  ”  said  he  again  ! 

leap  into  social  ethics.  There  was  nothing  |  to  himself,  “  rein  unmuglich  !  So  etwas  ist  i 
masterful  or  even  masterly  about  him  in  a  |  mir  noch  ni  vorgekommen !  ”  and  he  took  | 
general  sense.  He  was  simply  what  the  ca-  '  out  a  great  linen  imcket-handkerchief  and 
ressing  Italian  tern>,  “  il  Maestro,”  “  the  i  buried  his  face  in  it,  and  mopped  his  fore-  ' 
Meister,”  conveys  :  a  Master  in  his  glorious  ;  head.  Then,  after  a  pause,  reflectively,  as  ! 
Art; — in  everything  else  simple,  humble,  '  one  who  communes  with  himself,  “  Was  fang’  ! 
childlike.  I  see  him  now  as  1  saw  him  for  j  ich  nun  aber  an  ?  Ja !  Das  ist  die  Fra>'e  ?  1 


the  first  time,  and  as  I  shall  always  see  him ;  | 
his  grand,  intellectual  head ;  the  full,  open 
brow,  pregnant  with  thought^  set  well  upon 
the  square,  muscular  shoulders ;  the  long, 
thin,  light  hair  thrown  back  from  a  brow 
which  was  already  slightly  bald ;  the  calm, 
steadfast,  true-blue  eyes,  out  of  which  shone 
the  honest,  upright,  simple  German  soul  that 
was  in  him ;  the  large,  well-shaped  mouth 
and  fine,  regular  teeUi,  which,  when  he 
laughed  gave  an  air  of  sparkling  enjoyment  j 
to  nis  honest  mirth,  corroborated  by  the  I 
merry  twinkle  of  his  otherwise  thoughtful 
gray-blue  eyes.  J 

He  came  to  me  in  this  wise.  I  was  di-  | 
reeted  by  my  aunt  to  look  out  for  a  music-  ; 
master,  or  rather  a  singing-master,  for  my 
cousin,  who,  whilst  waiting  for  his  commis¬ 
sion,  had  come  to  spend  the  winter  with  us 

at  R - .  Every*  one  who  knows  R - j 

knows  also  that  every  inch  of  its  ground  is  j 
classic.  There  is  not  a  spot  but  has  been 
trod  by  the  chivalry  of  Germany  ;  sung  by 
her  bajxls ;  painted  by  her  poets ;  made  fa¬ 
miliar  by  her  painters ;  celebrated  by  her 
beauties  and  her  beaux,  her  wits  and  her 
philosophers.  History  dwells  proudly  upon 
her ;  biography  loiters  lingeringly  within 
her  gates  ;  art  and  science  dwell  within  her 
borders ;  and  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  in 
her  king’s  palaces. 

“  Der  Herr  Musik-meister  ist  da  !  ”  said  j 
Johann,  throwing  wide  open  the  door  of  my 
sitting-room,  and  jerking  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  salon. 

The  “  Herr  Musik-lehrer  ”  did  not  in  any 
way  concern  me.  I  had  been  told  that  he 
taught  singing  well,  and  I  had  written  to  i 
him  for  his  terms,  and  had  arranged  tliat  he  j 
should  come  and  develop  my  cousin’s  musi-  i 
cal  faculties  twice  a  week.  Clearly  1  had  | 
done  my  duty,  and  could  peacefully  aecom-  | 
plish  my  English  letters.  I 

“  Tell  Mr.  Hetherington  to  go  down  to  ; 
the  gentleman  ;  I  will  come  presently,”  was  i 
all  I  said ;  and  Johann  disappeared. 

When,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  en¬ 
tered  the  drawing-room,  a  scene  met  my 
gaze  and  sounds  assailed  my  ears  which  I 
do  not  ever  wish  to  forget,  both  were  so  ir¬ 
repressibly  comic.  A  few  words  had  passed 
between  master  and  pupil  as  to  the  musical 
attainments  of  the  latter,  vei^  much,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  in  this  wise :  — 

“  You  sing  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Have  vou  had  a  master  already  ?  ” 
“Yes.”* 

“  Are  you  fond  of  music  ?  I  mean  do  you 
love  music  for  herself?  ” 

Charley  Hetherington,  slightly  bewilder¬ 
ed,  “  O,  I  like  a  good  toon.” 

Herr  Reichardt,  with  misgivings,  “  Oh, 
ah,  yes  I  Well,  let  us  trj*.  What  can  you 
sing  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  anything.” 

“  Anything  ?  ”  gasped  the  Maestro,  abash¬ 
ed  beiim  the  genius  of  eighteen  who  could 


That ’s  the  question.” 

“  Never  mind  about  getting  out  of  time, 
old  fellow,”  said  Charlie,  patronizingly; 

“  you  ain’t  used  to  our  kind  of  music,  you 
know.  But  I  always  make  Martha  play  the  | 
air,  it’s  easier  than  the  accompaniment ;  and  ! 
I  don’t  mind  if  you  like  to  do  the  same.”  ! 

1  don’t  think  Herr  Reichardt  ever  under¬ 
stood  much  English,  even  when  well  spoken,  | 
though  he  knew  our  literature  and  loved  it  j 
well.  But  Charlie’s  vernacular  was  not  i 
quite  that  of  Shake^are  and  Shelley,  or  of  j 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  —  with  all  of  | 
whose  works  Herr  Reichardt  was  familiar;  I 
—  and  then  his  rolling,  rollicking  voice,  and 
a  habit  he  had  of  dropping  all  his  r'a  and  of 
stumbling  with  a  lisp  over  all  his  s’s,  made 
me  devoutly  trust  that  he  was  unintelligi-  ; 
ble.  “  Chjfflie  !  ”  I  cried,  abashed,  morti¬ 
fied,  and  ashamed. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  Herr  Reichardt 
sprang  up.  Consternation  was  vividly  de¬ 
picted  on  his  countenance,  although  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  conceal  his  dismay.  “  A  thou- 
I  sand  pardons,  most  gracious ;  but  1  was  not 
!  quite  myself,  or  1  should  have  perceived 
1  your  presence;  and  then  the  —  the  noise 
j  — ana  the  —  well  —  the  musical  fervor  of 
I  my  pupil,  let  us  say,  —  made  me  uncon¬ 
scious  ;  for  this  is  really  something  very  re¬ 
markable,”  said  the  Maestro,  with  a  pleasing 
vagueness  as  to  demonstrative  pronouns, 
and,  now  that  his  oral  nerves  were  abating 
somewhat  of  their  agony,  with  a  twinkle  of 
sly  humor  in  his  friendly  eyes.  It  was,  in 
truth,  “  remarkable,”  even  to  me,  and  I  felt 
very  much  ashamed  of  Charlie.  There  was 
a  pause,  after  which,  looking  at  his  pupil 
and  bowing  slightly  to  me,  Herr  Reichardt 
requested  the  favor  of  a  few  minutes’  private  j 
conversation  with  me,  i 

“  Now  don’t  be  long,  Mary ;  time ’s  money,  I 
you  know,”  said  Ch^lie,  with  that  odious 
commercial  view  of  things  with  which  he  had 
come  into  the  world,  as  other  babies  come 
with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths.  “  Don’t 
be  long.  I  have  given  him  a  specimen  of 
my  sentimental  style,  and  now  we  ’ll  go  in 
for  something  cheerful.”  1  knew  he  meant 
“  Paddle  your  own  Canoe,”  or  “  Camptown 
Races,”  and  1  felt  positively  sick  with  hor¬ 
ror  ;  but  I  rose  with  all  the  self-possession  I 
could  assume,  and  led  the  way  to  my  bou¬ 
doir.  How  was  I  to  apologize  for  my  mis¬ 
take?  bow  explain  that  I  had  been  quite 
ignorant  of  what  he  would  have  to  endure  ? 
But  I  had  no  need  to  take  the  initiative.  I 
did  not  know  the  man.  He  sat  down  on  the 
chair  to  which  I  pointed,  and  then  said, 
gently,  “  I  see  that  it  is  all  a  mistake ;  do 
j  not  be  distressed ;  it  is  a  new  experience  for 
me,  nothing  more ;  but  you  will  understand 
my  motives  when  I  decline  to  repeat  my 
visit  of  to-day.  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honor 
!  if  you  will  allow  me  to  regard  it  as  a  visit, 
and  to  consider  our  engagement  cancelled. 
To  your  cousin,  who  appears  to  be  a  young 
man  equally  endowed  with  courage,  confi¬ 


dence,  and  strength,  you  will  recommend 
repose,  absolute  repose,  for  his  voice,  and 
for  the  rest,  time  will  bring  counsel.” 

I  felt  that  no  sum  of  money  could  com¬ 
pensate  Herr  Reichardt  for  such  torture  as 
would  be  his,  if  the  proposed  plan  were 
carried  out ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  whom 
it  was  easy  to  offer  excessive  remuneration. 
There  was  a  simple  dignity  about  him, 
which  made  one  at  once  feel  how  art  ele¬ 
vated  the  artist.  I  had  lived  long  enough 

in  R - to  have  caught  somewhat  of  the 

spirit  of  the  place,  and  to  know  how  to  give  i 
honor  where  honor  was  due,  but  I  had  never  I 
felt  so  much  at  a  loss  before  for  worils  of  i 
soothing  and  reverence  wherewith  to  make 
my  sorrow  and  contrition  known.  The  only 
thing  I  could  think  of  was  to  apologize  very 
heartily,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  Herr 
Reichardt  would  show  me  he  harbored  no 
resentment  again.-t  me,  by  coming  to  us  in 
a  fricndlv  wav,  whenever  time  and  inclina¬ 
tion  would  allow  of  his  doing  so. 

As  he  left,  he  said,  smiling,  simply,  “  1 
feel,  gracious  lady,  that  you  would  gladly 
have  offered  me  compensation  ;  but  life  has 
too  many  discords  for  one  to  seek  voluntarily 
such  as  can  bc‘  avoided ;  and,  besides,  I  am 
an  honest  man.  Nature  will  do  her  own 
work  in  her  own  good  time ;  but  Art,  in  that  i 
courageous  young  gentleman’s  case  can  do  I 
nothing.  He  will  have  a  good  voice  for  his 
escadron,  —  and  that,  after  all,  will  be  of 
more  use  in  his  profession  and  generation 
than  though  he  had  cultivated  the  tenderest 
tenor !  ”  But  as  I  looked  over  the  rail  of 
the  staircase  after  he  had  departed,  I  saw 
him  again  clasp  his  forehead  convulsively, 
whilst  he  uttered  a  groan  of  relief,  saying  to 
himself,  “  Gott  sei  dank  I  Ich  bin  noch 
glucklich  davon  gekommen  I  ” 

From  that  day  he  was  a  frequent  and 
honored  guest  in  our  house,  coming  when  he 
would,  going  when  he  liked,  speaking  simply 
and  earnestly  of  himself,  his  cares,  his 
troubles,  his  little  professional  grievances, 
his  domestic  sorrows,  as  though  confident  of 
our  readv  sympathy  and  spontaneous  in¬ 
terest.  Rut  when  he  spoke  of  his  art  he 
was  grand.  There  was  a  quiet  warmth 
about  him,  which  never  degenerated  into 
rant,  or  soared  into  hyperbole.  A  poet  con¬ 
versing  with  nature,  a  painter  lost  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  magic  powers  of  sunset,  a 
babe  at  its  mother’s  breast,  a  devotee  at  his 
prayers,  could  not  have  been  more  at  one 
with  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  more 
absorbed  and  self-forgetful  than  he  was  at 
such  times.  There  was  then  something  in¬ 
finitely  elevating  and  inspiring  in  his  man¬ 
ner,  and  when  he  rose,  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  wandered  to  the  piano,  we  all  sat  spell¬ 
bound,  entranced  by  the  sodnds  he  drew  out 
of  tliat  poor,  mean  little  instrument.  We  | 
grew  to  love  the  man  ;  and  he  felt,  without  j 
knowing  or  analyzing  it  that  we  loved  him. 
The  warm  rays  of  tenderness  and  affection  ' 
in  which  he  basked,  expanded  his  soul ;  he 
opened  his  great  loving  heart,  and  drew  us 
into  it,  and  sent  us  back  into  the  world  again 
with  a  scintillation  of  the  “divine  spark  ”  in 
our  bosoms. 

Even  the  irrepressible  Charlie  was  un¬ 
consciously  influenced  by  him,  and  actually 
took  the  trouble  to  drop  his  lisp  and  his  ' 
drawl  when  he  wanted  our  beloved  Maestro 
to  understand  him.  And  so  he  came  and 
went  amongst  us,  smiling  on  the  little  chil¬ 
dren,  playing  them  charming  “  Kinderlie- 
der,”  and  telling  them  wonderful  rhythmical 
stories,  whilst  he  made  the  piano  sing  the 
songs  to  which  he  supplied  the  words.  Char¬ 
lie  was  told  he  would  learn  more  by  going  to 
the  opera  and  hearing  cultivated  singers  than 
by  mere  private  instruction.  Herr  Reieb- 
ardt  had  said  he  would  leave  it  to  my  “  tact  ” 
to  manage  the  question ;  and  this  was  all 
my  tact  could  suggest  of  a  soothing  nature. 
So  Charlie,  good-naturedly  confident  of  his 
own  capabilities,  took  a  stall  at  the  theatre, 
and  cultivated  the  ballet. 

M'hat  marvellous  stories  our  Meister  told 
us  of  his  youthful  days  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium  I  how,  with  the  spirit  of  music 
strong  within  him,  he  had  endured  slow  tor¬ 
ture  in  his  uncle’s  house  of  business ;  and 
how  at  length,  unable  to  bear  the  life  of  dull 
commercial  drudgery  he  was  leading,  he  had 
thrown  care  and  consideration  to  the  winds, 
and  sacrificing  all  prospect  of  future  affluence 
to  his  love  for  his  art,  had  braved  his  uncle’s 
wrath  and  his  parents’  indignant  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and,  shouldering  his  knapsacx,  had 
gone  forth  with  a  li^ht  and  happy  heart  to 
meet  his  destiny  I  What  marvellous  tales 
he  told  us  of  the  great  Gewand-Haus  con¬ 
certs,  to  which  all  the  famous  Musici  came 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  old 
members  of  the  Conservatory,  men  from  for¬ 
eign  lands;  rich  amateurs;  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  to  hear  the  perfection  of  musical 
art;  how  at  first  he  sat  amongst  the  neo- 


[  phytes,  trembling  with  fear,  and  hope,  and 
awe,  and  delight,  as  one  great  name  after 
another  would  be  whispered  amon<»st  the 
students,  running  with  a  thrill  through  the 
ranks  of  the  eager  aspirants  for  favor ;  how 
he  rose  by  degrees,  and  took  his  place 
amongst  the  second  violins ;  and  how,  on  a 
grand  day,  when  the  greatest  of  modem 
composers  had  come  with  his  amiable,  re¬ 
fined,  genial  presence,  to  Icail  the  perform¬ 
ance  ot  one  of  nis  own  immortal  compositions 
the  orchestra,  maddened  with  enthusiasm 
had  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  only 
been  restored  to  calm  by  the  quiet,  yet  heart¬ 
felt  address  which  the  great  composer  had 
given  to  his  worshippers ;  how,  when  once 
again  repressed  emotion  had  settled  down 
into  a  fervid  determination  in  each  breast 
to  do  “  the  best,”  and  all  eyes  were  breath¬ 
lessly  fixed  oil  tlieir  leader’s  baton,  the  voices 
of  that  mighty  orchestra  had  spoken  in  a 
way  that  they  had  never  spoken  before,  as 
though  some  electric  current  had  passed 
through  every  band,  and  but  one  desire, 
one  soul,  one  passion  had  animated  each 
heart. 

Veterans  were  in  tears ;  the  younger  men, 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  cast  their  bows  aside,  and  springing 
over  the  benches,  flocked  round  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  desk ;  ladies,  sobbing  and  fainting, 
were  being  carried  out  of  the  hall ;  an 
empress  presented  the  composer  with  her 
bouquet ;  an  emperor,  taking  the  decoration 
from  his  breast,  had  adorned  him  with  his 
own  band.  Kings  and  princes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  came  to  congratulate  him ;  great  men, 
delighting  to  honor  greatness  in  another, 
grasped  him  by  the  hand  ;  beautiful  women, 
overcome  with  emotion,  laid  their  worship  at 
his  feet ;  and  through  it  all,  —  through  the 
excitement,  and  the  flattery,  and  the  accla¬ 
mations,  and  the  intoxication,  and  the  tri¬ 
umph,  said  our  beloved  Meister,  “  he  bore 
bimself  with  the  angelic  simplicity  of  a  child, 
who  sees  the  wonders  of  God’s  majesty  in  the 
I  mighty  deep;  in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
I  earth,  and  stars ;  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  firmament;  and 
j  gives  the  glory  to  Him,  for  whose  pleasure 
they  are,  and  were,  created.  Only,  as  he 
came  down  amongst  us  after  the  ovation  he 
had  received,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands 
to  all  of  us,  —  yes,  —  he  held  this  very 
hand  I  ”  said  our  Meister,  marvelling  at  his 
own  delicate,  flexible  digits,  “  and  said  he 
owed  his  triumph  to  us,  as  much  as  to  him¬ 
self  ;  nay,  more  so,  for  that,  without  us,  his 
ideas  would  have  been  simply  blots  of  ink 
on  wasted  paper.” 

And  then  he  would  tell  us  of  the  friend¬ 
ships  he  had  formed  with  many  whose  names 
have  since  become  famous ;  of  those  “  lesser 
lights  ”  of  lyrical  genius ;  of  the  meteor-like 
brilliancy  of  the  marvellous  and  too-little- 
known  and  appreciated  Fesca,  that  son  of 
the  gods,  made  of  fire,  and  touched  into 
such  flame  as  soon  wrought  ruin  and  deso¬ 
lation  where  once  all  had  been  fair.  He 
would  speak  to  us  of  Schuliert,  and  his  pov¬ 
erty,  and  his  struggles,  and  his  blindness ; 
of  Mathfessel,  and  Silcher,  and  Reissiger, 
and  Lortzing,  and  Schumann,  and  Marsch- 
ner,  and  Lindpainter,  and  a  score  of  others, 
until  the  only  relief  appeared  to  be  in  open¬ 
ing  the  piano,  and  wandering  into  melody. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  there  playing  in  the 
twilight,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  up¬ 
raised,  his  delicate  hands  drawing  forth 
such  wonderful  tones,  that  it  appeared  al¬ 
most  as  though  he  were  playing  on  our  very 
heart-strings.  One  evening  I  remember 
well.  I  had  drawn  my  chair  into  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  was  sitting  close  up  against  the 
piano.  I  did  not  feel  content  to  hear  him 
from  a  distance.  Something  drew  me  to 
look  upon  his  face.  It  was  growing  so 
rapidly  dark  that  I  could  scarcely  see  more 
than  its  outlines,  and  he  played  on,  uncon¬ 
scious  alike  of  my  gaze  as  of  my  presence. 
We  had  been  speaking  of  one  of  his  friends, 
long  since  dead ;  and  as  he  played,  I  felt 
that  he  was  telling  us  a  life-history ;  —  the 
historj*  of  the  cheerful  dawn,  the  early  prom¬ 
ise,  the  brilliant  noontide ;  the  laughter  and 
the  yearnings ;  the  aspirations  and  the  tears ; 
and  then,  —  the  disappointment,  settling 
down  into  a  minor  key,  through  the  chords 
and  discords  of  which  wailed  grief  and  sor¬ 
row,  and  all  the  infinite  pain  of  unfulfilled 
hopes,  —  fulfilled  fears,  —  shame,  disgrace, 
death ;  of  defeated  aims  ;  light  gone  out  in 
darkness ;  a  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow,  and 
a  sober  certainty  that  the  fiat  had  gone  forth. 
The  solemn  refrain  of  pious  prayers,  and 
funeral  intercessions  for  the  lost  dead, 
seemed  to  re-echo  in  the  dim  comers  of  ^e 
dusky  room,  as  the  sobbing,  sighing  wind 
moans  round  lonely  and  dishonored  graves. 

Stillness  and  silence  fell  upon  us.  We 
felt  as  though  we  had  seen  ana  heiuxi  terri¬ 
ble  things.  Reichardt,  too,  was  silent,  ab- 
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sorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  past,  when  he  had 
loved  young  David  with  a  love  passing  the 
love  of  women,  when  as  yet  the  golden¬ 
haired  vouth  was  pure  from  the  jmisonous 
breath  of  the  world,  and  his  golilen  harj)- 
strings  unsullied  by  the  evil  touch  that  in 
later'days  wrung  from  them  wild  disharmo¬ 
nies  which  put  all  his  good  angels  to  flight. 
When  Johann  brought  in  the  lamp,  I  saw 
that  our  Master’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
“  You  too  are  pained,”  he  said,  stretching 
out  his  hand ;  “  but  how  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  ?  What  a  fair  and  noble  young  life  it 
wasl  So  full  of  promise;  so  full  of  love, 
and  light,  and  genius,  —  to  end  in  such  a 
way  1  these  memories  teach  us  how  our 
hearts  can  ache  1  Years,  long  years  after 
the  wound  has  healed,  and  oven  the  scar 
has  almost  disappeared,  the  pain,  the  sting 
remains.” 

But  our  Master  was  not  always  melan¬ 
choly;  he  had  too  large,  and  loving,  and 
(»enial  a  nature  for  that.  He  would  often 
brush  away  what  he  called  his  “  cobwebs,” 
and  declare  that  since  this  was  the  day  the 
Lord  had  made,  “  we  ought  to  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it.”  At  such  times  ail  Nature 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  hymn  of  praise ; 
and  we  caught  the  happy  reflection  of  his 
sunsliine  and  rejoiced  in  his  simple,  guile¬ 
less  happiness.  Sometimes  he  came  toiling 
through  the  long  dusty  avenues,  with  huge 
volumes  under  his  arm,  for  he  liked  nothing 
better  than  that  I  should  sit  near  him,  and 
follow  him  through  the  often  intricate  pages. 
“  You  shall  learn  to  know  our  marvellous 
treasure  of  (ierman  lyric  songs,”  he  said. 
“Our  operas  you  know;  Mozart,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  are  familiar  to 
YOU ;  but  these  you  know  not,  though  they 
are  well  worthy  of  your  knowledge  ” ;  and 
he  would  sit  down  and  play  to  me,  softly 
humming  the  melody  in  a  wonderful  mezzo 
voce,  repeating  pieces  1  liked,  and  always 
looking  pleased  and  happy  when  I  appre¬ 
ciated  this  passage  or  that.  “  (ianz  i-echt !  ” 
he  would  say,  smiling ;  “  sollen  wir’s  wieder- 
holen  ?  ”  and  forthwith  he  would  repeat  it, 
lingering  on  its  delicacies  of  expression,  and 
accentuating  the  peculiarity  which  had 
charmed  us. 

And  then  he  would  speak  to  me  of  his 
wife  and  his  children.  He  loved  his  Lin- 
chen  very  tenderly,  as  a  good  man  loves  the 
faithful  helpmate,  and  sweet,  gentle  mother 
of  his  children.  He  never  spoke  as  though 
he  were  a  genius  incompris ;  he  did  not  for 
a  moment  uisguise  that  her  solier  household 
ways,  her  untiring  tlirift  and  care,  had 
made  her  very  dear  and  preciou.s  to  him ; 
nor  did  I  ever  offer  to  go  and  see  her,  or 
ask  him  to  bring  ber  to  see  us.  1  knew  that 
there  was  a  great  social  gulf  between  us, 
which  his  art  bridged  over,  but  which  her 
homeliness  could  not  span.  It  was  so  much 

the  fashion  at  R - for  poets,  and  painters, 

and  singers,  and  sculptors,  to  mix  with  the 
courtly  crowd,  that  no  one  coming  to  our 
house  would  have  taken  exception  at  finding 
Heichardt  there,  or  have  marvelled  at  his 
intimacy  in  our  family  circle.  But,  simple 
as  he  was,  he  would  not  have  brooked  con¬ 
descension.  “  You  love  me  for  my  art,”  he 
would  say  ;  “  if  1  were  still  the  grocer’s  boy 
I  was,  I  should  not  be  sitting  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  of  ambassadresses  and  fine  court- 
ladies.  But  that  does  not  wound  or  vex 
me.  The  priest  is  not  humiliated  because 
his  religion  and  his  God  are  worshipjjed, 
and  not  he  himself.”  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  told  us  freely  all  about  his  house¬ 
hold  joys  and  cares,  and  would  sometimes 
make  us  laugh  by  the  way  in  which  he  hur¬ 
ried  off,  saying  his  Linchen  would  scold  him 
if  he  kept  the  kartoffel-brei  waiting,  or 
snubbed  the  saur-kraut.  One  more  little 
anecdote  I  must  tell  of  him  before  I  have 
done.  We  knew  his  history,  for  we  had  in¬ 
quired  much  from  his  friends  and  admirers. 
After  becoming  an  eminent  violinist,  he 
married  a  young  girl  of  the  bourgeois  class, 
and  had  had  a  long  struggle  for  existence. 
His  lessons  brought  him  in  next  to  nothing, 
and  although  he  was  permanently  engaged 

in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  X - , 

petty  jealousies  and  all  the  thousand  in¬ 
trigues  which  hover  about  such  places  had 
pared  his  salary  down  to  the  merest  pit¬ 
tance.  A  sickly  wife  and  delicate  child 
made  his  life  a  hard  one,  but  he  never  lost 
hope  or  courage. 

There  was  consternation  one  night  in  the 

little  theatre  at  X - .  A  great  singer 

who  was  starring  it  in  the  provinces  had 
been  engaged  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke 
to  sing  on  a  certain  evening;  but  when  that 
evening  arrived,  Herr  Drossel  was  lying  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  very  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion  in  an  inn  some  twenty  miles  from  Her- 
zagville.  Booted  and  spurred  messengers 
came  riding,  all  bcflecked  with  foam  into 
the  conrtyaM  of  the  Herr  Intendant’s  house. 


Drossel  was  dead  drunk,  anti  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  “  incapable  ”  for  the  next  fortnight. 
But  when  the  Grand  Duke  was  told  this,  he 
onlv  thumped  on  the  table,  swore  a  big  oath, 
and  said  he  wanted  Drossel,  and  Drossel 
must  come.  There  was  fresh  galloping  of 
boots  and  spurs,  and  renewed  intimations 
that  Herr  Drossel’s  “world-forgetting  ”  state 
rendered  his  appearance  an  impossibility  fur 
that  evening. 

Grand  Dukes  were  allowed  to  be  verj' 
grand  and  very  ducal  in  those  days;  in  fact, 
they  were  absolute,  imperious,  desjiotic ;  for 
as  yet  Bismarck  was  not,  and  Berlin  was 
simply  the  chief  town  of  a  German  province. 
“  Tel  est  notre  plaisir”  was  an  awful  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  time  of  which  I  write;  and 
when  his  royal  master  had  said  he  would 
have  a  tiling,  Baron  Henckel,  the  intendant 
of  the  theatre,  knew  that  the  caprice  of  the 
monarch  was  as  little  amenable  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  change  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  It  was  at  tliis  juncture  that 
Reichardt  stepiied  forward.  “  I  can  take 
the  part,”  he  said. 

“You,  —  who  are  you?”  asked  Baron 
Henckel,  looking  the  young  man  over  from 
head  to  foot. 

“  I  am  your  .second  violinist,  Reichardt.” 

“  But  that  gives  me  no  guarantee  of  your 
being  able  to  sing.  And  besides,  if  you 
could  sing  like  a  nightingale  it  would  avail 
nothing.  The  Grand  Duke  wants  Drossel, 
and  Drossel  he  must  have.” 

“  I  shall  do  as  well  as  Drossel.” 

“You?”  said  Henckel,  who  appeared 
struck  by  the  calm  assurance  of  Reichardt’s 
manner ;  “  then  you  must  be  a  rora  avis 
indeed.” 

“  Try  me,  Herr  Baron.” 

“  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Tliere,  — 
take  his  grand  aria.  Sing  it.” 

Reichardt  did  as  he  was  told.  Baron 
Henckel,  like  Herr  von  Hiilsen,  knew  a 
good  singer  from  a  bad  one.  “By  Jove, 
Drossel’s  days  are  numbered  if  you  can  keep 
up  to  anything  like  this,”  he  said.  “  You 
shall  act  Drossel ;  mind,  Drossel,  not  Max  ; 
don’t  think  of  the  free-shooter,  only  think 
of  the  be-devilled  tenor.” 

Reichardt  had  seen  the  celebrated  tenor 
scores  of  times,  he  knew  all  his  tricks  of 
voice  and  manner,  and  he  resolved  to  imitate 
them. 

“  Stop  1  ”  cried  Baron  Henckel,  as  he  was 
hurrying  out  of  the  room.  “  How  about 
your  get-up  ?  Drossel  is  dark,  and  wiry ; 
you  are  blonde,  with  the  shoulders  of  a 
llercules.” 

“  Leave  that  to  me  and  the  eostmuier, 
Herr  Baron,”  said  Reichardt,  gavly.  He 
was  playing  for  a  great  stake,  and  he  meant 
to  win. 

The  next  day  the  town  was  in  an  uproar ; 
some  said  that  Drossel  was  still  drunk  and 
incapable  ;  “  but  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  him 
in  ‘  Der  Freischiitz’  with  my  own  eyes 
last  night,  more  himself  than  ever,  in  charm¬ 
ing  voice,  full  of  verve,  younger,  more  active, 
more  delightful  than  he  ever  was,”  cried  one. 

“  Yes ;  it  was  all  a  false  report  about  his 
being  ill,”  said  another ;  “  the  courier  who 
was  seen  was  out  on  the  Duke’s  business, 
not  for  the  theatre.  The  intendant  makes 
all  his  arrangements  in  person.” 

“  As  if  any  one  could  mistake  the  peculiar 
timbre  of  Drossel’s  voice?”  said  a  third. 
And  so  the  war  of  words  waged  and  the 
disputants  waxed  furious,  until  Reichardt  — 
who  had  been  sitting,  an  amused  spectator, 
in  a  corner  of  the  cafe — rose  and  came 
amongst  them,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
mystification. 

His  fame  grew ;  brilliant  engagements 
were  offered  to  him  ;  managers  bowed  down 
before  him;  he  made  his  own  terms,  and 
seemed  to  be  mounting  the  ladder  of  Fortune 
with  seven-leagued  boots.  He  was  the  rage, 
the  fashion ;  and  whilst  ladies  lamented  that 
he  was  married,  and  prima-donnas  did  their 
best  to  sing  him  into  captivity,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing  with  single-heartedness 
over  his  good  luck  and  rising  fortunes.  He 
laid  aside  his  bow ;  for,  dearly  as  he  loved 
his  violin,  such  brilliant  prospects  were  not 
to  be  neglected.  But  an  enemy  was  lurk¬ 
ing  in  ambush.  One  day,  when  he  was 
advertised  to  sing  in  the  Dresden  theatre, 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  bills  posted  up 
to  the  effect  that  serious  indisposition  would 
prevent  Herr  Reichardt  from  appearing,  as 
announced,  that  night.  A  year  passed,  and 
his  name  was  never  heard ;  but  when,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  a  wan  shadow  ap¬ 
peared  in  public,  with  the  same  eyes  and 
expression,  the  same  genial  smile,  but,  alas  1 
without  the  voice,  men  said  it  was  the  ghost 
of  Reichardt,  and  sadly  shook  their  heads 
when  he  had  passed  by.  Brain  fever,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hall  a  dozen  of  those  obscure, 
mysterious  complications  which  no  doctor 
can  fathom,  had  done  its  work.  'They 


talked  of  over-excitement,  of  nervous  ex-  j 
haustion,  of  an  irritable  brain ;  but  through  | 
all  their  learned  jargon  one  fact  was  pa-  | 
tenL  —  Reichardt  would  never  be  himself  j 

again.  He  came  to  R - ,  took  once  more  | 

to  his  beloved  violin,  and  lived  by  giving  | 
lessons.  To  the  brilliant  period  of  his  life 
he  never  willingly  alluded,  unless  it  were  { 
to  say  simply,  “You  see,  it  was  not  the  j 
work  that  was  too  much  for  my  brain ;  it  | 
was  the  flattery  and  the  vanity.  I  never  j 
thought  less  of  my  art  and  more  of  myself  I 
than  during  that  period  of  success.  The 
true  artist  is  always  humble,  and  I  —  was 
punished  for  my  arrogance.”  It  was  strange 
to  hear  him  speaking  thus.  There  was 
something  godlike  about  the  man,  with  his 
noble,  earnest  face,  and  grand  .ouiet  manner. 

Sudden  aflliction  came  upon  me,  then 
severe  illness,  and  during  a  periotl  of  twelve 
months  I  heai^  nothing  of  the  outside  world. 
Absolute  reptose  seemed  the  only  good  that 
earth  still  had  to  offer,  and  I  shrank  from 
all  contact  with  the  outer  world  with  a 
dread  that  was  rapidly  growing  into  a 
morbid  terror  of  my  kind,  when  my  good 
old  doctor  ordered  me  to  the  South.  Be- 
ibre  making  this  journey  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  gather  strength,  and 
so  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  early  autumn 
evenings  I  crepit  out,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  tried  and  faithful  friend,  prepared 
to  leave  my  garden  for  the  first  time.  On 
the  bridge,  just  where  the  river  bends  and 
tall  Italian  villas  are  reflected  in  the  glid¬ 
ing  waters ;  where  the  watch  stands  at  the 
town-gates,  through  which  the  tired  burgh¬ 
ers  and  their  families  are  passing  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  from  the  coffee-gardens  be¬ 
yond  the  town,  —  whence  a  happy  hum  of 
finished  toil  arises,  —  on  the  bridge,  the 
golden  harvest  moon  shining  full  upon  us, 
and  one  great  star  in  the  purple  heavens, 
Reichardt  and  I  met  again.  He  said  noth¬ 
ing  of  my  illness,  no  word  of  sympathy  as 
to  my  sorrows.  He  had  no  need.  It  was 
all  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the  grasp  of 
his  hand,  in  the  pitying  tenderness  of  his 
eyes ;  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  as 
the  voice  of  an  angel.  “  And  you  are  going  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  so  the  doctors  say.” 

“  And  to  Italy,  the  land  of  art,  of  song  I 
Well  says  the  proverb,  ‘  Vedi  Napoli  ’  — ” 
But  here  he  stopped  suddenly. 

“E  poi  mori,”  I  added.  “IVell,  one 
grows  indifferent.” 

“  I  shall  sec  you  once  more,”  he  stud,  and 
we  parted. 

A  week  later  he  came  to  me.  Every¬ 
thing  was  ready :  our  trunks  were  packed 
and  corded ;  all  the  little  familiar  ornaments 
and  trifles  were  put  away ;  paper,  and  string, 
and  luggage  labels  were  lying  about  the 
room ;  a  few  half-withered  flowers  in  a  glass 
lay  upon  the  table  ;  discomfort  and  desola¬ 
tion  were  all  around.  The  leaves  were 
dropping  off  a  great  walnut-tree  close  to  the 
windows,  and  the  flowers  all  hung  their 
heads  in  a  hopeless,  downcast  way ;  dead 
leaves  blew  about  the  garden-paths;  the 
lawn  was  all  ragged  and  untrimmed;  the 
walks  dunk  and  neglected.  I  sat  there  in 
a  state  of  blunted  indifference,  thinking  of 
nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  wishing  for 
nothing.  In  fact,  the  utter  nullity  and  void 
in  my  heart  made  it  ache  for  want  of  better 
occupants.  .lust  then  Reichardt  came  in. 

I  was  almost  unwilling  to  see  him.  I  re¬ 
membered,  in  an  unreasoning,  unconscious 
kind  of  way,  that  he  or  his  art  had  been 
able  to  stir  up  some  sort  of  emotion  in  me ; 

I  scarcely  remembered  whether  pleasurable 
or  otherwise  now,  and  the  vague  remem¬ 
brance  alarmed  and  annoyed  me.  Repose, 
absolute  repose,  was  all  1  wanted;  to  be 
let  alone,  to  be  given 

Long  rest,  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease  ** ; 

anything,  anything  but  emotion.  Reichardt 
drew  a  chair  near  to  me,  and  sat  down.  I 
saw  that  his  brow  was  troubled,  but  his 
troubles  could  not  reach  me.  And  then  he 
began  to  speak.  I  listened  to  the  sound, 
but  not  to  the  sense  of  the  words.  In  my 
selfish  indifference  that  would  have  fatigued 
me;  but  his  voice  was  infinitely  soothing, 
and  fell  on  my  heart  like 

“  Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tir^  eyes.'* 

Once  he  looked  at  the  piano.  He  had 
spent  many  happy  hours  drawing  forth 
marvels  from  its  otherwise  mediocre  tones. 
“  Not  that,”  I  said.  “  Don’t  play  to  me ; 
my  heart  would  break.” 

“  Here,”  he  said ;  “  I  have  brought  you 
something  which  I  hope  in  happier  hours 
may  yet  give  you  pleasure.  I  have  otlen 
played  you  songs,  unpublished,  and  which 
now  probably  never  will  be  published,  com- 

posea  by  my  old  friends  L— - — ,  and  L - , 

and  F - ,  in  the  far-off  Leipsic  days. 

This  ‘  Weaver’s  Song,’  I  remember,  you 


liked.  1  could  not  venture  to  offer  you 
anything  worthy  of  vour  acceptance  in  a 
general  sense ;  these  have  a  modest  worth ; 
they  are  good  in  themselves,  and  they  cannot 
be  liought ;  they  are  not  a  gift,  but  a  souvenir 
of  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in 
your  house.”  He*  laid  a  book  upon  the 
table  as  he  spoke.  I  saw  my  own  name  in 
gilt  letters  on  the  cover,  and  opening  it,  I 
recognized  eight  of  my  favorite  songs,  copied 
in  so  marvellous  a  manner,  and  with  such 
quaint  and  exfuiisite  conceits  of  allegorv' 
and  imagery,  that  it  appeared  to  me  as 
though  the  notes  of  music  and  the  words 
were  dancing  through  Fairvland.  I  saw 
that  the  thing  was  costly,  and  precious,  — 
a  work  of  art.  I  shrank  from  accepting 
anvthing  so  valuable  at  the  hands  of  one  ill 
able  to  afford  such  a  gift.  But  whilst  I  was 
pondering  what  I  should  say,  whether  I 
could  really  venture  to  accept  it,  or  how  to 
refuse  it  so  as  not  to  wound  the  gentle  heart 
of  the  donor,  Reichardt  spoke  again.  “  See, 
here  is  your  favorite  ‘  Cradle-song,’  —  the 
song  to  which  you  have  so  often  sung  the 
dear  little  ones  to  sleep.” 

A  beautiful  child  played  amongst  the 
flowers,  whilst  bees  and  butterflies  peopled 
the  air ;  and  then  the  child,  tired  with  play, 
had  sunk  to  sleep,  its  rosy  hands  relaxed, 
and  the  already  fading  flowers  dropping 
from  its  little  pinafore ;  and  further  on,  a 
beautiful  angel  kissed  the  tired  little  one  on 
the  smiling,  innocent  brow ;  and  yet  further, 
the  white-winged  messenger  had  gathered 
the  little  flower  to  his  bosom,  and  was  bear¬ 
ing  it  through  the  calm  starlit  sky  to  the 
great  eternal  flower-garden.  As  I  looked  at 
the  child,  I  saw  it  was  a  jx)rtrait  of  My 
Master’s  little  son,  —  a  rare  and  lovely  boy, 
with  great  questioning  blue  eyes,  and  a 
golden  glory  round  his  head.  A  child  I 
had,  —  yes,  —  sometimes  almost  envied  him. 
“  It  is  your  little  Ernst !  ”  I  cried. 

“Yes;  still  my  Ernst,  but  not  as  you 
knew  him.  He  is  gone  ftom  us.  He  listens 
now  to  those  eternal  melodies  which  ear 
hath  not  heard.  He  sees  those  wondrous 
beauties  which  eye  hath  not  seen.  He  has 
passed  forever  from  the  pain  of  this  world 
to  the  perfect  life  which  has  no  end.” 
There  was  a  pause.  What  could  I  say  ?  I 
found  no  words.  “  I  thought  it  would  please 
you,”  he  went  on  after  a  moment,  “  and  you 
see  I  have  taken  care  that  you  should  not 
forget  us.  You  will  find  us  all  somewhere 
in  these  homely  heart-felt  songs.  I  was 
once  a  tolerable  draughtsman,  and  you  see 
I  have  given  a  free  rein  to  fancy,  for  my 
margins  have  all,  if  not  more  than  all,  a 
painter’s  license.  But,  hiunble  though  my 
offering  be,  I  wished  it  to  be  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  that  no  other  hand  than  mine 
should  touch  it.  If  only  you  are  a  little 
pleased,  I  am  more  than  satisfied.” 

“  My  Master,  my  dear  Master  1  ” 

“  And  my  beloved  pupil !  ” 

“  But  O,  my  hateful  selfishness !  And 
you,  wearied  and  worn,  sorrowing  for  yomr 
sweet  angel-child,  — you  have  done  this  for 
me  ?  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  ” 

“  Take  it,  and  think  sometimes  of  me,  — 
of  us,  —  of  him.” 

Tlie  thin  light  hair,  like  a  halo  about  his 
noble  head,  —  the  calm  resignation  yet  in¬ 
spired  faith  of  his  voice,  the  grand  yet 
gentle  aspect  of  the  whole  man,  smote  on 
me  with  a  sense  of  wild  regret,  for  that 
“deatli  in  life,  —  the  days  that  were  no 
more,”  —  and  falling  on  my  knees,  I  rever¬ 
ently,  but  with  grief  and  love  unspeakable, 
kissed  those  delicate  hands  whose  cunning 
had  revealed  to  me  so  many  marvellous 
things.  He  remained  calm,  speaking  only 
some  few  sweet,  serious,  earnest  words, 
wherewith  to  sooth  my  grief ;  then  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  head,  he  prayed  God  to 
bless  me,  and  so  passed  from  my  presence 
into  the  unknown  future. 


A  German  paper  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  calculation :  A  train  composed  of  all  the 
locomotives  and  railway  carriages  in  Europe 
would  reach  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pans, 
and  would  contain  400,000  passei^r  car¬ 
riages  and  500,000  luggage  vans.  The  rail¬ 
ways  of  Europe  are  carried  over  62,000 
large  and  small  bridges,  and  go  through 
thirty -four  miles  of  tunnel.  150,000,000 
cwt.  of  iron  has  been  used  for  the  rails,  and 
80,000,000  cwt.  of  coals  is  required  yearly 
to  feed  the  engines.  The  network  of  Euro¬ 
pean  railways  includes  all  States  except 
Greece,  Lippc-Detmold,  Waldeck,  and  a 
few  other  verj-  small  German  States.  It 
represents  a  length  of  70,718  miles  ;  18,000 
locomotives  are  employed  on  it ;  the  distance 
these  nish  over  dunng  the  year  is  60,000,000 
miles.  If  to  this  is  added  the  distance 
passed  over  by  passenger  carriages  and  lug¬ 
gage  vans,  we  get  to  100,000,000  of  miles. 
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WAITING  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

IM  THKKB  C1IA1TER8. 

CHAPTER  I.  {CtmltMueJ.) 

JN  the  mean  time,  my  own  prospects  had 
very  considerably  improved,  and  I  began 
to  feel'justiQed  in  liking  forward  to  a  ven¬ 
ture,  from  which  I  had  great  hope  of  deriving 
rare  advantages  and  contentment.  One 
summer  evening,  when  professional  duties 
left  me  more  at  liberty  than  usual,  Cousin 
Jennv  and  I  took  a  walk  amongst  the  fields 
at  Kilbum,  where  now  there  are  no  longer 
country  lanes  and  hedgerows,  but  only  new 
roads  and  unromantic  rows  of  stucco  villas. 

“  Jenny,”  said  I,  after  a  long  silence,  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  had  been  screwing  up  my  cour¬ 
age,  “  do  you  know  I ’ve  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  something  desperate  ?  ” 

“  Are  von  going  to  take  some  of  your  own 
medical  advice,  Ned  ?  That  will  be  drt'ad-  . 
fully  unprofessional,  “won’t  it  ?  ”  asked  Jen-  ‘ 
nv,  looking  roguishly  at  me  from  under 
the  broad  hat  that  provoked  me  by  hiding  j 
so  much  of  her  pretty  face.  i 

“  No,  I  don’t  know*  that  I ’m  going  to  take  ; 
anvbody’s  advice,  because  there ’s  only  one  j 
person  who  could  give  me  any  worth  having 
in  this  case,  and  that  person,  1  ’m  afraid,  j 
won’t  give  it  honestly.” 

“  Then  it ’s  no  friend  of  mine,”  said  Jen- 
ny. 

"“Yes,  it  is,  —  a  very  particular  friend  of 
yours.” 

“  Oh,  do  tell  me  who  it  is  —  if  only  just 
on  purpose  that  I  may  contradict  you ;  for 
I ’m  sure  no  friend  of  mine  is  so  dishonest.” 

“  I  did  n’t  say  she  was  dishonest,  Jenny, 
only  in  this  case  she  might  not  —  ” 

“  She,  sir  ?  And  pray,  what  do  you  want 
with  a  ladv’s  advice  ?  And  who  is  the  I 
lady?”  *  ,  I 

“  Mv  cousin  Jenny,”  stud  I.  1 

“  Well,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Ned,  you  ’re  very 
complimentary  I  I  wish  I  could  give  you  | 
some  bad  advice,  just  to  pay  you  for  your 
civility,  sir.  What  in  the  world  do  you  I 
want  to  come  to  school  to  me  about  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  thinking  of  following  Jack’s  ex¬ 
ample.” 

“  What !  going  out  to  India  ?  Nonsense, 
Ned ;  that ’s  impossible.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  that.” 

“  Then  whatever  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  a 
riddle,  that  one  may  guess  at  three  times  ?  ” 
“I  mean  that  I’ve  been  thinking  very 
seriously  about  —  about  getting  married,” 
said  I. 

“  You,  Ned  I  ”  cried  Jenny,  with  as  much 
amazement  and  delight  as  could  well  be  I 
expressed  together  in  two  such  words  and  ! 
a  very  large  allowance  of  notes  of  admira¬ 
tion.  “  You,  Ned  I  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  ?  IVhy,  what  a  sly  fellow  you  must 
be  I  But  do  tell  me  who  the  lady  is.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  It ’s  somebody  I  don’t  know, 
or  I  should  have  found  it  out  before  now. 
But  I ’m  so  glad,  —  more  than  I  can  say. 
O,  do  tell  me  who  she  is  1  ”  and  Jenny 
looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  a  pair  of 
eager  eyes  that  spoke  her  gladness  and  her 
impatience  more  eloquently  than  words. 

“  I ’ve  not  asked  her  yet,  Jenny.” 

“  O,  never  mind  that !  M'liat  does  that 
matter?  You  can  ask  her  at  once,  and 
she ’s  sure  to  say  ‘  Yes.’  ” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  Ned.  Bat  —  but  —  do  tell 
me  at  once  who  she  is  ” ;  and  her  little  foot 
tapped  the  ground,  and  she  pinched  my  arm 
in  her  haste  to  know. 

“  Why,  Jenny,  my  dear,  who  in  the  whole 
world  should  it  be  — but  yourself!  ” 

“  Nonsense,  Ned !  You  are  only  teasing 
me,”  she  said ;  and  a  cloud  came  over  her 
pretty  face,  and  a  film  across  her  bright 
eyes. 

“  I ’m  not,  indeed,  love  ;  it ’s  your  own 
dear  self  I  want  to  be  my  wife,”  said  I,  try¬ 
ing  to  take  her  little  hand  in  mine. 

But  Jenny  turned  away  and  burst  into 
tears,  and  would  not  let  me  touch  her. 

“  O  Nerl,”  she  sobbed,  “I’m  so  sorry  I  ” 
Then  there  came  a  silence,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  my  mind 
was  filled  with  bewildering,  conflicting,  ago¬ 
nizing  hopes  and  fears.  NVliy  was  she  sor¬ 
ry  ?  I  got  courage  to  ask  her  at  length. 

“  Because,  Ned, —  dear  cousin, —  it  cannot 
be.  I  never  thought  you  cared  for  me  — in 
that  way  —  at  all;  and  —  and  I  —  I  have  I 
not  got  a  heart  to  give  you.” 

So  we  turned  by  and  by,  and  went  home.  | 
How  sad  I  was,  words  could  not  tell.  The 
hope  I  had  spoken  to  Cousin  Jenny  was  no 
new  thing ;  it  had  grown  up  with  me  from 
boyhood,  and  grown  stronger  every  year; 
and  now,  when  at  length  I  had  thought  I  : 
might  utter  it,  I  found  it  was  without  founda-  ! 


tion,  and  could  never  be  more  than  a  broken 
vision.  Was  I  hasty,  and  wanting  in  proper 
consideration  ?  I  think  so  now ;  but  I  had 
no  conception  of  it  then ;  and  even  now  I 
think  it  might  not  have  been  so  well  for  me 
afterwards  if  I  had  been  as  wise  wbim  I 
asked  Jenny  to  marry  me  as  I  am  now.  As 
it  was,  I  went  back  to  my  powders  and  pills, 
to  my  prescriptions  and  patients,  and  tried 
altogetner  to  forget  my  dream.  Not  that 
I  succeeded :  my  dream  could  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  How  should  it,  when  the  girl  I  had 
wanted  to  make  my  wife  was  always  in  tlie 
same  house  with  me  ?  She  was  “  Cousin 
Jenny  ”  still ;  but  no  longer  the  same  kind 
of  cousin  to  me.  All  the  frank,  artless  gay- 
ety  of  her  manner  with  me  was  gone  after 
that  evening  walk  at  Kilburn.  My  mother 
heard  of  it,  —  I  suppose  from  Jenny,  who 
had  been  to  her  as  one  of  her  own  daugh¬ 
ters,  ever  since,  at  her  own  mother’s  death, 
she  came  to  live  with  us.  I  heard,  long 
afterwards,  that  they  had  a  difference  — 
almost  a  quarrel  —  about  this  mistake  of 
mine.  Jenny  wanted  to  go  away :  she  would 
make  me  uncomfortable  by  remaining,  she 
said,  and  she  did  not  wish  M.  be  a  burden 
upon  her  aunt.  But  my  mother  very 
promptly  put  down  this  notion.  “  If  Ned 
was  nx>lish  enough  to  keep  his  eyes  shut, 
my  dear,”  said  mv  mother,  “  you  are  not  to 
suffer  for  his  foolishness.  If  I  can’t  have 
you  for  my  own  daughter,  Jenny,  do  you 
suppose  I ’m  going  to  lose  you  as  my  niece  ? 
Oi  course,  I  ^ould  have  been  pleased  if  you 
could  have  agreed  to  take  Ned,  —  and  Ned ’s 
a  good  boy,  and  deserves  even  as  good  a 
gin  as  you,  Jenny,  —  at  least  that ’s  his  old 
mother’s  opinion,  my  dear.  But  it ’s  a 
great  deal  ^tter  as  it  is,  than  it  could  have 
been  if  you  had  married  him  without  loving 
him  as  a  good  wife  should.” 

So  Jenny  stayed  with  us  as  before,  and  I 
went  on  with  my  work  as  was  needtiil,  try¬ 
ing  to  think  that  a  man  may  do  his  duty 
and  go  through  the  world  without  any  such 
special  pro^ct  to  cheer  him  onward  as  1 
had  too  confidently  set  before  myself  in  that 
vision  of  a  home-kingdom,  of  which  Jenny 
should  be  queen,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
my  heart.  During  a  whole  evening  after 
my  friiitless  confession,  all  the  change  I  ob¬ 
served  was  that  while  Jenny  was  more  re- 
sened  she  was  more  gentle  towards  me; 
and  my  mother  was  full  of  tenderness  for 
Jenny,  extending  a  little  more  watchful 
solicitude  to  me  than  had  been  her  habit 
before. 

The  weeks  and  the  months  went  by,  and 
the  winter  came;  and  with  the  winter,  a 
letter  from  my  brother.  Jack  was  coming 
home  to  show  his  young  wife  to  my  mother ; 
and,  as  the  doctors  said  a  long  sea-voyage 
would  be  best  for  her  (“  She  had  been  ill, 
and  had  lost  her  first-bom,  and  was  very 
much  depressed,  poor  girl,”  he  said),  they 
would  come  round  by  me  Cape,  and  hoped 
to  be  with  us  early  in  the  summer.  It  puz¬ 
zled  me  to  find  that  my  mother  still  seemed 
to  cherish  a  dislike  to  “  Mrs.  Jack  ” ;  and 
that  neither  she  nor  Cousin  Jenny  showed 
half  the  pleasure  I  expected  them  to  feel  in 
the  prospect  of  this  visit.  But  I  was  as 
blind  as  —  well,  as  a  man  generally  is  about 
women’s  hearts.  As  for  myself,  I  was  glad 
enough;  the  prospect  of  seeing  old  Jack 
again,  and  making  acquaintance  with  my 
charming  sister-in-law  (for  of  course  Jack’s 
wife  must  be  charming  and  all  that  she 
should  be,  and  I  was  not  a  bit  affected  by 
these  good  women’s  suspicions  and  jealous¬ 
ies),  was  simply  delightful.  I  rejoiced  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  pleasant  reunion  the 
summer  would  bring;  and  for  a  while  I 
forgot  the  sorrow  of  my  failure  with  Jen- 
ny. 

After  this  letter  arrived,  we  looked  anx¬ 
iously  for  the  next,  which  should  tell  us  ex¬ 
actly  when  the  voyagers  would  start  and 
when  we  might  expect  to  see  them.  But 
Januaiy,  Febmary,  March,  April  passed 
by,  and  there  was  nothing  farther ;  till  one 
morning  in  May,  when  I  was  skimming  the 
news-emumns  of  the  Times  after  bieakfut,  I 
came  upon  a  paragraph  which  startled  me. 
It  was  in  the  budget  ^  intelligence  Ijrought 
by  the  Cape  mail  on  the  previous  day. 

“  The  bark  Star  of  the  East,  from  Bom¬ 
bay  to  London,  foundered  in  a  gale,  of!'  the 
northeast  coast  of  Madagascar,  on  the  18th 
of  March.  She  had  on  Imard,  besides  her 
crew  of  twenty-three  hands,  all  told,  six 
passengers  for  England :  Captain  Galbraith, 
79th  regiment,  and  his  daughter;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilbraham ;  and  Mr.  John  Delisle  of 
the  civil  service,  with  Mrs.  Delisle.  The 
master  of  the  ship  and  Mr.  Delisle,  who 
were  saved  almost  by  a  miracle,  arrived 
here  yesterday,  in  a  most  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion,  and  report  the  total  loss  of  the  rest  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  unfortunate  i 
vessel.”  I 
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So  poor  Jack  was  a  widower,  and  was 
coming  home  to  us  without  the  wife  of  whom 
he  had  been  so  proud. 

CHAPTKR  II. 

There  was  very  little  time  for  sorrowing, 
or  even  for  reflection.  I  had  scarcely  found 
my  way  through  the  sad  duty  of  conveying 
to  my  mother  and  Cousin  Jenny  the  tidings 
I  had  gathered  from  the  new^aper,  when 
there  came  a  telegram  from  Jack  to  me, 
saying  that  he  had  landed  at  Plymouth 
with  the  mails,  and  would  be  in  London 
that  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  I  had  met 
him  at  Paddington,  and  brought  him  home ; 
the  sorrowful  greetings  were  over,  and  he 
and  I  were  left  alone  for  a  while  by  the 
womcn-folk,  talking  of  the  past. 

“Yes,  Ned,”  said  Jack,  “I  loved  poor 
Mary,  with  all  my  soul.  Since  I  made  her 
my  wife,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  ask 
the  world  no  more  than  I  had  got,  till  the 
awful  night  when  I  lost  her.  The  world  ! 
She  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  world,  or 
a  dozen  worlds,  could  have  been.  And  she 
went  down,  under  an  angry  wave,  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  when  no  man  could  give  her 
help  :  and  so  I ’m  left  alone  !  ” 

Poor  Jack  was  scarcely  himself  —  he 
found  it  hard  to  talk  to  me,  or  to  my  mother 
even,  of  the  loss  he  had  suffered.  We 
thought  it  wisest  to  let  him  alone ;  and  by 
degrees  he  told  us  all  the  story. 

They  had  left  Bombay  early  in  March,  or 
late  in  February,  full  of  the  pleasant  ex¬ 
pectation  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  his 
letter,  —  that  they  would  spend  the  summer 
with  us  in  Old  England.  Mary  was  in 
better  spirits  than  when  he  last  wrote  to  us : 
indeed,  on  the  morning  after  they  set  sail 
from  India,  she  was  joyous  beyond  all  his 
recollection  of  her,  and  made  light  of  his 
fears  lest  the  voyage  might  not  be  all  an 
experience  of  pleasure.  The  early  weeks 
)f  the  journey  were  so  many  stages  through 
a  golden  clime,  with  cerulean  seas  and  ruby 
sunsets,  and  morning  skies  like  hemispheres 
of  mother-of-pearl,  set  .with  diamond  stars. 
But,  as  they  were  approaching  the  coast  of 
Africa,  the  weather  changed,  the  barometer 
sank,  and  the  wild  cast  winds  came  upon 
toem,  seizing  their  ship,  which  was  all  the 
world  to  them,  as  a  waif  upon  the  sea,  and 
driving  them  as  a  straw  before  the  wintry 
breeze.  Then  poor  tender  Mary’s  spirits 
sank  to  zero.  As  the  elements  gathered 
round  them  in  the  ecstasy  of  wrath,  she 
clung  to  her  husband,  and  cried  to  him, 
“  Jack,  my  dearest,  my  own,  my  all,  we 
shall  not  see  our  friends  I  These  angry  seas 
will  swallow  us  I  We  shall  die  and  be 
buried  in  their  depths.  But,  Jack,  dear, 
you  Will  not  leave  me ;  we  shall  die  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  we  shall 
awake  side  by  side.” 

When  my  brother  told  me  of  this,  describ¬ 
ing,  incidentally,  the  awful  accompaniments 
of  the  storm,  —  how  the  waters  were  engulf¬ 
ing  them,  as  roountaius  rolling  in  angry 
waves,  and  everv  moment  submerging  the 
frail  vessel  in  wliich  was  all  their  nope,  — 
how  the  heaven  was  black  with  rayless 
clouds  that  seemed  to  tlireaten  as  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  great  eternal  God,  —  how 
the  folded,  close-reefed  sails  were  stripped 
in  ribbons  from  the  yards,  and  the  rigging 
strained,  and  wailed,  and  snapped,  and  the 
tall  masts  bent  in  the  gale,  and  the  ship 
drifted  helplessly,  defying  the  helm,  and 
perplexing  all  calculations  as  to  her  course, 
while  torrents  of  black-blue  waters  rushed 
and  roared  across  her  decks,  and  the  old 
sailors  quailed  before  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
—  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  I 
saw  how  deeply  Jack  had  loved  the  woman 
who  was  gone,  and  how  desolate  this  great 
calamity  had  left  him. 

“  It  was  all  over  with  us,  Ned,”  said  he ; 
“  the  mainmast  had  gone  overboard,  and 
the  water  was  rushing  into  the  hold,  through 
a  hole  staved  in  between  the  timbers  by  the 
great  vard,  that  the  billows  were  working 
like  a  battering-ram  against  the  ship’s  side. 
The  first  boat  was  swung  out  over  the  bul¬ 
warks,  and  all  the  women  but  one  were  in 
it  I  had  seen  Ma^  in,  seated  near  the 
stern,  with  Captain  (Galbraith  and  the  doc¬ 
tor,  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  when  the  poor 
old  captain,  who  was  beyond  his  wits,  sud¬ 
denly  cried  out,  “  Where ’s  my  daughter  ?  ” 
She  had  been  left  alone  below ;  and  what 
could  I  do  but  rush  off  with  the  steward  to 
fetch  her  ? 

When  we  came  back,  the  boat  had  been 
lowered  nearly  to  the  water’s  edge ;  and 
just  as  we  were  trying  to  pass  the  poor  girl 
into  it,  a  big  wave  swept  over  us,  carried 
her  out  of  our  arms,  swept  the  steward  over 
the  side,  and  left  me  prostrate  and  power¬ 
less.  I  heard  the  cnes  of  a  dozen  men 
around  me,  and  staggered  to  my  feet,  only 
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to  see  the  shadow  of  the  boat  disappearing 
in  the  trough  between  two  huge  billows,  one 
of  which  rose  high  aloft  between  us  and  the 
doomed  ones  ;  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  poor,  dear  Mary  I  Tlie  night  was  pitch- 
black,  and  we  had  only  seen  them  by  the 
lights  that  struggled  from  the  foremast  and 
the  mizzen-mast  through  the  stormy  ghxim. 
All  was  over  I  How  I  had  mind  enough  to 
follow  the  captain’s  orders  after  that  awful 
parting,  —  how  1  came  to  live  at  all,  I  shall 
never  know ;  but  next  day,  when  the  lonw 
waves  were  running  low  again,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  hotly  down  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  1  found  myself  crouched  by  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  side  in  an  open  boat,  far  out  upon  the 
ocean.  There  were  others  with  us,  —  two 
lay  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  one 
lay  dying,  and  the  fourth  was  fast  goin'^ 
mad.  ITie  hot  tropical  sun  finished  the 
work.  Tlie  third  man  died  before  the  even¬ 
ing;  the  fourth  man,  frantic,  sprang  over¬ 
board  before  the  sun  went  down ;  and  in  the 
short  twilight  the  captain  threw  the  three 
corpses  into  the  sea.  Tlie  cool  night  air  re¬ 
stored  me  somewhat,  and  I  slept ;  but  when 
morning  came,  I  suppose  I  was  far  gone  in 
fever.  I  remember  no  more,  till  1  found 
myself  on  board  the  ship  that  had  picked  us 
up,  and  was  bringing  us  to  the  Cape.  I  owe 
my  life  to  the  captain ;  but  if  it  were  not  for 
mother  and  for  you,  Ned,  I  think  I  would 
rather  have  found  a  grave  by  Mary’s  side 
in  the  depths  of  the  Indian  Ocean.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  how 

3  an  impression  this  strange  and  melan- 
/  adventure  made  upon  us  all  at  home. 
As  for  me,  I  mourned  almost  as  much  for 
poor  Mary,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  beauty 
and  the  dawn  of  her  married  life  by  so  cruel 
a  fate,  as  Jack  himself,  who  had  known  her 
so  much  better,  and  loved  her  so  dearly. 
As  for  Cousin  Jenny,  she  wept  true  woman’s 
tears  as  the  story  was  told,  and  seemed  to 
draw  nearer  to  Jack  and  close  to  his  heart, 
as  though  she  would  have  healed  the  wound 
his  sorrows  had  made,  by  the  tenderness  of 
her  kind  solicitude.  And,  as  for  my  mother, 
she  was  silent  and  gentle,  beyond  all  I  had 
ever  known  of  her ;  she  spake  never  a  hard 
word,  such  as  she  would  have  said  if  Jack 
had  come  home  bringing  his  young  wife 
with  him ;  and  she  soothed  his  grief  hv  all 
those  loving  arts  that  good  women  fcarn 
and  practise  from  infancy  to  age. 

Blind  that  I  was !  The  summer  wore 
away ;  the  autumn  glowed  and  faded ;  win¬ 
ter  came,  grew  white  and  old,  and  passed 
us  bv ;  and  still  I  saw  not  —  never  seemed 
to  dream  —  what  wreck  was  working  all 
around  my  heart.  One  thing  I  noted, — 
that  tlie  poignancy  of  my  brothi-r’s  sorrow 
melted  away  ;  and  that  as  the  days  grew 
between  him  and  his  misfortune,  calm  resig¬ 
nation,  then  quiet  enjoyment,  and  at  last 
high  spirits  came  to  him.  One  evening  in 
the  early  spring  I  went  home  weary,  after 
a  long  day’s  round  amongst  my  ])atients, 
and  I  found  my  mother  waiting  for  me  in 
the  drawing-room.  Jack  was  out,  and  Jen¬ 
ny  had  gone  with  him  for  a  saunter  in  the 
green  lanes,  as  she  had  gone  with  me  — 
an  age  ago. 

“  Ned,”  said  my  mother,  “  I  want  to  have 
a  talk  with  you.  If  you  are  not  too  much 
tired,  come  out  in  the  garden.” 

So  we  went,  and  sat  down  in  a  quiet, 
shady  arbor,  beneath  the  trees. 

“Did  not  my  l)oy  want  to  make  Jenny 
his  wife  ?  ”  she  said,  while  I  was  listlessly 
waiting  to  know  why  she  had  brought  me 
there. 

“  Yes,  mother,”  I  answered.  “  I  asked 
her,  and  I  mean  to  ask  her  again.” 

“  It ’s  too  late,  Ned,”  said  my  mother. 
“Too  late  I  What  do  you  mean,  moth¬ 
er?  ”  I  asked,  as  a  strong  thrill  of  fear, 
half-conscious  of  danger,  passed  through  me, 
body  and  mind. 

She  did  not  speak  at  once ;  but  presently 
she  said,  “Jenny  is  a  good  girl,  Ned  — 
however  you  might  be  mistaken  in  her,  you 
would  think  that,  my  l)oy.” 

“  Good  1  —  why,  motlier,  there  is  no  good¬ 
ness  I  think  too  much  for  her.  She  is  all 
truth  and  goodness  ;  and  if  I  wait  a  dozen 
years,  I  ’ll  try  to  win  her  yet.” 

“  Yes,  yes  1  ”  said  my  mother,  with  a  touch 
of  impatience  in  her  voice ;  “  you  don’t  think 
more  of  her  than  I  do.  But  did  it  never 
seem  to  you  that  she  loved  some  one  more 
than  you  ?  ” 

Tlie  recollection  of  the  evening  at  Kilbum 
came  back  to  me,  and  I  answered,  doubt¬ 
fully,  “  Yes,  she  told  me  so  —  when  I  asked 
her  if — if  she  could  love  me.” 

“  She  told  you  honestly  —  plainly,  Ned  ?  ” 
“  O  yes,”  said  I,  gaining  courage  as  my 
remembrance  grew  clearer,  —  “  yes,  she  told 
me.  But,  mother,  I  have  hopes  of  overcom¬ 
ing  all  that.  Whoever  it  was  that  she  loved, 
he  does  not  come  to  claim  her;  and  she 
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can’t  go  on  forever  dreaming  of  a  love,  —  if  | 
love  It  be,  or  aught  more  than  a  girlish 
fancv,  —  ^fhen  the  man  she  has  wasted  half  ! 
her  Leart  upon  does  not  care  to  ask  for  her. 
She'  cannot  be  insensible  to  my  devotion  to 
her ;  and  I ’m  not  too  proud,  mother,  to  take 
her  with  such  affi'ction  as  she  can  give  me. 

I  love  her  with  all  my  soul ;  and  I  shall  take  : 
courage,  and  ask  again.” 

“  Poor  Ned !  ”  said  my  mother. 

There  was  a  depth  of  compassion  in  her  | 
voice  that  startled  me ;  and  when  I  looked  I 
at  her,  my  heart  took  alarm  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  gentle  face.  | 

“  ^^'hy  so  poor,  mother  ?  ”  I  asked  her, 
trving  to  disguise  mv  fears  as  I  8|K>ke.  I 
“  Don’t  fear  but  I  shall  succeed  by  and  by. 

I  can  afford  to  be  patient,  and  I  shall  per¬ 
severe.” 

“  O  Ned,  Nedl  did  it  never  occur  to  you  i 
who  it  was  that  won  your  cousin  .Jenny’s  , 
heart?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,”  I  cried,  excited  at  length  j 
by  a  sense  of  the  loss  I  might  have  sustained,  I 
—  “  no,  indeed ;  I  wish  it  had.  He ’s  some  j 
mean  cur,  who  wins  girls’  hearts  to  break  { 
them,  and  to  spoil  the  chance  of  honest  men.  I 
I  would  that  I  could  onlv  —  ”  \ 

“  Don’t  speak  so,  Nei,”  said  my  mother,  | 
quietly.  “  It ’s  your  brother  Jack.”  i 

The  words  failed  to  convey  their  meaning  | 
to  my  mind.  I  thought  my  mother  ha^  | 
broken  off  suddenly  from  the  subject  of  our  ' 
conversation.  ^  I 

“  What ’s  my  brother  Jack  ?  ”  I  asked  her  I 
petulantly.  j 

“  Why,  Ned,  my  boy,  your  brother  Jack 
won  little  Jenny’s  heart  years  a^o,  when  ! 
vou  were  all  children  together.  1  do  not 
believe  he  knew  how  muen  he  had  won,  or  | 
he  would  never  have  been  false  to  her.  He 
went  away  to  India ;  and  she,  left  here  to 
think  of  him,  loved  him  the  more,  in  that  he  ^ 
sent  her  not  a  single  tender  word  all  the 
time,  when  ber  poor  soul  was  yeamiug  for  ' 
him.  Then  he  fell  in  love  with  another 
girl,  and  married  her ;  and  brave  little  Jen-  | 
ny  bore  it  well,  but  was  sorrowful  enough,  ' 
poor  dear,  as  I  saw  well ;  and  I  was  angry  ! 
wiA  Jack,  because  1  knew  how  true  a  heart  ' 
he  had  throw*  so  ruthlessly  away.”  j 

“  But,  mother,”  said  I,  as  all  the  truth  of  I 
this  be^n  to  dawn  upon  me,  “  what  does  ; 
this  matter  now  ?  Jack  did  n’t  love  her,  j 
and  he  married  another  woman ;  and  if  ’ 
what  you  tell  me  is  true,  she  is  6ree  to  be  | 
wooed*  and  won  by  a  more  faithful  heart.”  i 
“  Ah,  Ned,  my  child,”  said  my  mother,  ten¬ 
derly,  putting  her  hand  on  mine  as  she  spoke, 
with  a  sad,  sympathizing  tone  in  her  voice, 

“  why  have  you  shut  your  eyes  to  all  that 
concerned  your  happiness  ?  Did  not  Jack 
come  home  in  sorrow,  and  without  a  wife, 
and  before  poor  Jenny  had  had  time  to  for¬ 
get  her  love  for  him  ?  And  how  could  she 
fail  to  show  him,  in  his  trouble,  how  much 
she  cared  for  him  ?  And  how  was  he  to  be  j 
blind  then  to  her  love,  or  to  keep  down  his  : 
old  regard  for  her,  as  it  grew  up  the  stronger  j 
out  of  the  ashes  of  his  lost  joy  ?  ”  I 

I  began  to  see  it  at  last,  and  a  wild  sense  ■ 
of  injury  and  wrong  was  growing  up  within  j 
me.  She  went  on :  — 

“  Why,  Ned,  my  dear.  Jack  has  asked  her  | 
to  marry  lum  and  go  back  with  him  to  India ;  i 
and  she  has  consented ;  and  it  will  be  all  over  | 
in  a  month  from  now.  I 

Simple  words  enough,  were  they  not  ?  I 
ought  to  have  been  glad,  —  glad  that  Cousin 
Jenn>''s  love  had  found  response  at  last,  and 
glad  that  Brother  Jack  had  come  by  some 
consolation  for  his  trouble,  and  would  not  go 
back  desolate  to  the  far  East.  No  doubt ; 
but  I  was  not  glad.  I  was  stricken,  wounded 
cruelly,  numbed  with  the  weight  of  my  new 
grief.  I  got  up  and  walked  away ;  feeling 
as  Esau  may  nave  done  when  Jacob  had 
cheated  him  out  of  his  birthright,  —  almost 
as  Cain  must  have  felt  when  Abel’s  offering 
was  accepted  by  the  Almighty,  and  his  was  | 
rejected.  What  had  I  done,  that  my  love 
riiould  be  trampled  under  foot  ?  Why  was 
Jack,  who  had  had  his  joys,  and  won  his 
bride,  and  known  himseu  loved,  to  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  sudden  passing  pain  by  the 
gift  of  that  which  I  had  spent  my  life  in  try¬ 
ing  to  win  ?  These  were  the  thoughts  that 
troubled  me,  bewildered  me,  maddened  me, 
and  drove  me  out  into  the  night,  to  wander 
far,  alone,  along  the  country  roads. 

The  struggle  was  long,  and  keen,  and 
terrible ;  but  at  length  my  better  self  pre¬ 
vailed.  I  was  breien-hearted ;  but  why 
kick  against  the  pricks?  The  hope  of  my 
life  was  over ;  but  should  1  therefore  cast  a 
chilling  shadow  on  Jenny’s  joy  ?  The  best 
fortune  that  could  fall  to  man  had  passed 
away  from  me ;  but  need  I,  knowing  tnis,  be 
churlish,  and  refuse  to  be  joyful  in  my 
brother’s  perfect  happiness  ?  With  these 
reflections,  I  tamed  and  went  home.  Jack 
was  rittiog  by  the  stody-fire,  and  his  smile  ■ 


was  glad  and  full.  1  stifled  my  selfishness,  ! 
and  congratulate<l  him ;  and  tl>en  I  s.at  for 
hours  and  listened  to  the  outpourings  of  his 
delight  in  the  possession  of  th.vt  which  should 
have  been  mine.  .Jack  —  light-hearted,  im¬ 
pulsive,  impressionable  child  of  the  sunlight 

—  never  penetrated  the  gloom,  the  chill  re¬ 
serve,  from  which  I  could  not,  in  spite  of 
mvseif,  escape.  He  was  in  an  ecstasy. 

“  No  doubt,”  I  thought,  bitterly,  “  'be  was 
dreaming  of  the  fulfilment  of  her  Lope  and 
the  return  of  her  love.  Well,”  1  sa  d,  “.so  > 
be  it ;  I  ’ll  not  be  the  spectre  at  the  ban-  , 
quet;  if  you  are  happy,  I  ’ll  seem  happy  ' 
too.” 

“  It  will  be  all  over  in  a  month  from 
now,”  my  mother  had  said  truly.  Of  course, 
for  Jack’s  leave  was  up,  and  he  must  be  go-  i 
ing  back  to  his  poet.  We  might  never  sec  ; 
him  again.  Ten  years  he  was  away  before ; 
and  what  might  not  the  next  ten  years 
bring  with  them  ?  —  for  my  mother,  whose 
hair  was  white  already  with  the  gathering 
bloom  of  age  ?  —  for  me,  the  elder  brother, 
going  onward  to  the  graver  scenes  of  life, 
without  those  sweet  domestic  ties  that 
smooth  the  way  so  much  for  happier  men  ? 

—  for  Jenny,  passing  away  from  her  youth 
to  her  matronhood,  and  going  to  brave  new  | 
climes  for  her  love’s  sake  ?  —  and  for  Jack  , 
himself,  entering  on  a  new  lease  of  joys  and 
good  fortune  ? 

We  had  enough  to  think  of  —  I,  for  one, 
had  more  than  enough  —  during  those  few  | 
fleeting  days.  Shall  I  ever  forget  how  lov¬ 
ingly  Cousin  .Jenny  tried  to  soften  the  grief 
I  was  too  proud  to  confess,  —  the  grief  that  , 
was  too  true  and  strong  to  be  concealed  from 
her  keen  sight  ?  —  how  she  strove,  by  a  I 
thousand  little  acts  and  words,  to  tell  me  ' 
how  she  would  have  loved  me,  but  that  her  1 
heart  had  been  captive  to  another  before  I  i 
sought  to  win  it  for  myself?  There  was  j 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  tliink  of  such  j 
things  then. 

Verv'  soon,  three  weeks  had  gone,  and  the  ■ 
wedding-morning  came.  They  were  to  be 
married  at  St.  John’s.  Jack  and  1  had 
moved  to  lodgings  some  days  before ;  and 
Jenny  and  mother  had  had  the  house  all  to  | 
themselves  for  the  last  preparations.  I  rose  | 
early,  fevered  with  the  excitement  of  the  I 
crowding  events  and  conflicting  emotions  1 
through  which  I  had  passed,  and  arrayed  ' 
myself  in  the  garments  in  which  I  was  to 
figure  as  Jack’s  “best  man.”  Tliere  was  a 
patient  whom  I  must  visit  before  the  cere-  ; 
mony ;  and  Jack  was  still  in  his  room  when  I 
I  went  out  of  the  house.  “  Half  past  ten  at  ^ 
the  church  door.  Jack,  —  prompt;  now, 
don’t  forget !  ”  I  shouted  from  the  foot  eff 
the  staircase. 

“  All  right !  I  ’ll  be  there,”  said  Jack. 

I  went  and  saw  my  patient ;  and  at  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  after  ten  I  was  ready  in  the 
porch.  The  minutes  passed ;  and  as  the 
clock  struck  the  half-hour  I  became  uneasy, 
for  Jack  had  not  arrived.  Five  minutes, 
ten,  fifteen,  and  yet  he  did  not  come.  A 
carriage  drove  up ;  and  I  had  to  help  out 
the  bnde  and  mv  mother. 

Where  was  /ack  ?  There  was  no  sign 
of  him.  I  rushed  off  as  hard  as  I  could  go, 
hoping  to  meet  him.  The  road  was  straight, 
and  I  could  not  miss  him ;  but  I  reached  the 
lodgings  without  a  sight  of  the  truant. 

“  W’^here  on  earth  is  my  brother  ?  ”  1  cried 
to  the  landlady  as  I  entered. 

“  He ’s  up  stmrs,  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
there ’s  a  l^y  with  him,”  was  the  answer. 

“  A  lady !  What  lady  ?  ” 

“  Unpossible  for  me  to  say,  sir,”  said  the 
landlady,  with  a  disdainful  and  significant 
toss  of  the  head. 

I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  waiting  for  no 
thought  of  ceremony,  entered  the  room. 
There  sat  Jack,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
upon  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  kneeling  at 
his  feet  was  a  woman  —  a  strangely  beauti¬ 
ful,  pale-faced  woman  —  in  tears.  I  halted, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  for  1  had  no  clew  to 
this  strange  scene.  “  Come,  Jack,”  1  cried, 

—  “  come  along,  my  boy.  They  ’re  waiting 
for  you  —  WAITING  IN  THE  CHURCH.” 

,J^k  lifted  his  face,  and  looked  at  me 
with  an  awful  smile  —  a  smile  of  agony,  but 
j  not  of  joy,  and  he  said,  putting  his  hand 
softly  on  the  woman’s  brow,  “  Ned,  this  is 
my  wife  —  come  back  to  me  from  the 
grave.” 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  from  Rome 
says :  “  One  summer  morning  I  entered 

the  church  of  a  small  mountain  village  near 
Tivoli.  Before  I  had  time  to  commence  my 
study  of  the  pictures,  my  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  extraordinary  lamentations 
of  a  peasant  woman.  She  stood  before  an 
altar  dedicated  to  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  and 
addressed  the  saint  in  the  wildest  and  most 
excited  manner.  In  the  midst  of  tears  and 


sobs  she  exclaimed,  ‘  Thou  art  a  cheat,  thou  | 
art  a  thief  thou  art  a  villain  1  ’  These  and 
still  stronger  epithets  were  addressed  to  a 
painted  wooden  figure,  which  of  course  con¬ 
tinued  to  smile  in  undisturbed  trancpdllity, 
with  a  white  lily  in  one  hand  and  the  infant 
Jesus  in  the  other.  The  woman  continued : 

‘  1  have  brought  thee  caudles,  1  have  given 
thee  oil  and  wine,  and  yet  thou  hast  per¬ 
mitted  my  ehild,  the  son  of  a  widow,  to 
die ;  thou  art  a  villanous  cheat.’  As  I  be¬ 
gan  to  be  concerned  for  her  sanity,  1  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  priest  who  was  engaged  in 
praying  from  nis  breviary.  I  informed  him 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  answer  of  the  highest  spirit¬ 
ual  authority  of  the  village.  ‘  Sir,’  ho  re¬ 
plied,  ‘I  will  not  say  that  the  peasant  wo¬ 
man  is  right  in  acting  as  she  docs,  but  she 
is  not  entirely  in  the  wrong.  She  really 
has  made  St.  Antony  a  number  of  presents, 
at  some  personal  inconvenience  to  herself, 
for  the  widow  is  poor,  and  yet  the  saint  has  : 
done  nothing  for  her,  —  her  child  is  dead.  ' 
We  must  allow  the  poor  woman  to  speak  ! 
her  mind  freely,  for  her  complaints  are  ^ 
just.’  ”  *  i 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

\V HEN  does  a  man  impose  upon  himself  ?  — When  i 
he  taxes  his  memory.  | 

A  itAiLWAY  accident  that  we  don't  expect  to  hear  j 
of  just  yet. —  A  good  dividend. 

Star-teixino  IxFoitMATtox.  —  It  is  stated  that 
the  Astronomer  Roval  enjoys  a  salary  of  1,000  a 
year.  Fun  thinks  lie  ought  to  thank'  his  stars. 

The  temperature  is  so  variable,  just  now,  —  one 
day  higli,  one  day  low,  —  that  it  is  altogether  im- 
pwsible  to  tell  what  the  “  Clothtt  of  next  week  ” 
will  have  to  be !  .  | 


To  CoxxoissEUKs  ix  Wink.  —  Assuming  that 
you  could  detect  the  “  Bouquet  ”  in  a  glass  of 
Champagne,  would  you  expect  to  find  it  composed 
of  Roederer-dendrons?  I 

FOOD  DK  .JOIE.  ! 

Messrs.  .Touxso.v  and  Son,  of  Castle  Street,  | 
London,  announce  a  new  periodical,  entitled  the  ; 
Food  Journal.  We  trust  they  will  keep  a  corner 
for  GniA-Street  poetasters.  I 

RATHER  AWKWARD.  j 

Higibte  Fouw^f  AacAeW  (making  call).  “Well,  i 
Master  Fred,  vou  don’t  know  who  I  am.”  1 

Too  Candid  young  Hopeful.  “  Oh,  but  I  do,  I 
though !  You  ’re  tile  chap  ma’  says  would  be  I 
such  a  good  catch  for  our  Mary !  ’’  [  Tableau. 

Art  Note.  —  We  understand  that  the  well- 
known  portrait  painter,  Mr.  Badger  Hare,  intends 
exhibiting  at  the  next  Royal  Academy  a  likeness 
of  Professor  Holloway,  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
ointment.  Rumor  says  that  he  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  transferring  his  sitter’s  lineaments  to  the 
canvas. 


The  Poetry  of  Winter.  —  Rime  Frost. 
Fa.scinating  Ladies.  —  Arch-Duchesses. 

A  wringing-machine.  —  The  Income  Tax. 

The  “Three  R’s.’’  —  The  Red  River  Rebellion.- 
A  “  Liberal  Measure.”  —  “  Thirteen  to  the  doz¬ 
en”! 

Instances  of  Wretched  Legislation.  —  Oar  Poor 
Laws. 

The  Largest  Do-Rd  Exhibition.  —  The  English 
Sol-Fa  Association. 


OLD  SAWS  WITH  NEW  HANDLES. 

A  ROLLiNO  Stone  gathers  — no  credit,  if  laid  as 
a  foundation. 

You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of — a  seal¬ 
skin  porte  monnaie. 

A  burnt  child  —  should  be  treated  with  salad  oil 
and  wadding. 

Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  —  and  ho  ’ll  learn  to  an¬ 
swer  to  it  as  well  as  any  other. 


Ciiine.se  Customs  and  Chinese  Tails.  —  Ev¬ 
erybody  knows  that  Chinamen  wear  tails,  and 
attach  a  high  value  to  them.  But  few  may  be 
aware  that  tliese  caudal  appendages  are  actually 
the  measure  of  value  in  the  Flowery  Land.  In 
the  Chinese  Revenue  Accounts  just  published,  the 
value  of  duties  on  imports  is  put  down  at  8,157,445 
taels,  that  on  exports  at  4.879,045  taels,  and  that 
on  native  goods  charged  for  home  consumption, 
1,634,900  taels  I  No  wonder  chignons  are  expen¬ 
sive  articles ! 

THE  PERILS  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

WiiAT  a  Paradise  must  Swansea,  England,  be 
for  little  boys  —  at  least,  if  all  the  schools  there  are 
so  careful  of  their  infant  prodigies  as  this !  — 

“  Scholastic.  —  At  the  old  Swansea  Academy 
....  Juniors,  two  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
will_  be  taught  writing  with  soft  quill  pens;  thus 
avoiding  wearisome  muscular  pressure,  and  gal¬ 
vanic,  paralyzing  effects  on  the  infant  nerve.” 

The  infant  nerve  must  be  in  a  singular  condition 
if  quill  pens  are  essential  to  prevent  its  bcingf  par¬ 
alyzed.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  let  this  notion 
creep  into  our  nursery,  or  Master  Jacky  will  pre¬ 
tend  he  is  galvanically  shocked  whenever  a  steel 
penholder  is  put  into  his  hand ;  and  Master  Freddy 
will  be  feigning  to  be  stricken  by  paralysis  when 
his  writing-lessoD  comes  on,  and  bis  pen  first  makes 
a  stroke. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

NEW  SERIES. 

NOTICES  OP  TUB  PKESS. 

Prom  very  numerous  flatterina  notices  of  Griav  Sat- 
rxDiT,  the  rullowina  are  given  as  expressing  the  heart; 
favor  witli  wliich  Evsrt  SAvnaDAT  Is  generally  received 
in  its  new  fuim  and  with  the  new  feature  of  Illustrations. 
fVum  Ike  tVaUkma*  and  Rrjlector,  Boston. 

“  Pour  numbers  have  been  issued  of  the  Illustrated 
Every  Satunlay,  so  that  an  opinion  of  its  merits  can  lie 
given  with  fairness.  At  first  we  considered  tiie  change  a 
liHiardous  experiment,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  It  still  preserves  its  former  leading  ami  popul.ir 
feature  of  giving,  at  the  earliest  p>issible  dates,  and  ahead 
of  ai  y  other  reprint,  the  very  best  of  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  literature,  in  exoellent  variety,  with  careful  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  with  a  true  idea  of  the  want  of  the 
American  people.  The  change  from  the  large  octavo,  or 
roagasiiie  fonn,  to  that  of  the  folio,  enables  the  publishers 
to  present  every  week  pictures  uneipialled  in  beauty  and 
In  execution  by  anylliing  hitherto  ilone  in  this  country. 
Like  the  contents  of  Every  8.atur.lay,  these  pictures  are 
foreign,  and  generally  will  be  found  In  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  apt  to  be  seen  by  Its  readers.  We  extend  to  the  new 
Every  Saturday  a  hearty  welcome  ;  it  is  valuable  in  its 
reeling  mat:er,  admirable  in  its  illustrations,  and  in  every 
way  Worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  public.  It 
now  ent'-rs  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  and  h  is  the 
kind  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  the  giaxl  and  the  beautiful.” 

From  the  Ckieago  Post. 

“  Evert  S.iTuanAT  is  sailing  out  magnificently  under 
its  new  rigging,  as  an  illustrated  literary  paper.  The 
third  numlier,  which  has  just  arrived,  excels  both  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  novelty  and  excellence  of  its  designs.” 

From  the  Boston  Adotrtieer. 

“  A  fine  jiorlrait  of  Henry  W.  Longf-llow  is  given  on 
the  first  page  of  Evert  Sati'rdat,  number  five.  The  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  this  weekly  is  not  surprising  when 
to  its  former  features  of  interest  it  adds  engravings  of  such 
high  character  as  hare  adorned  its  pages  since  the  changa 
in  form.” 

From  the  ffeto  Fnri  T'ribnne. 

“  Evrrt  Satcrpat  promises,  in  its  new  shape,  to  be  a 
greater  success  than  ever.” 

From  the  Ciaeinnati  Chrtmirle. 

“  That  praise  is  almost  unqualified  which  asserts  that 
Evert  Saturdat  improves  with  each  succeeding  numlier. 
This,  our  favorite  weekly  Journal  of  choice  rending,  has 
establisheii  itself  beyond  doubt  as  the  most  successful  of 
all  illustrated  weeklies  The  marked  improvement  in 
each  number  of  the  new  series  convinces  us  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evert  Sati'kdat  did  not  exhaust  their  best 
resources  with  the  first  number,  nor  have  they  since  tho 
first  issue  dealt  out  their  literary  reserves  with  chary 
hand.  We  cordially  welcome  this  handsome  journal,  and 
point  to  it  with  pride,  as  an  evidence  of  the  ativanced  iu- 
tellectuoi  cultivation  whicli  demanded  its  praluction.” 

From  the  .Vea?  York  F.otniog  Poet 

“The  promise  of  Evert  Satcrdat's  prospectus  has 
bei  n  more  than  kept.  The  first  numb  r  of  the  new  vol¬ 
ume,  of  the  date  of  the  1st  January,  1870,  is  il'.ustraleil 
with  three  full-page  pictures.  Two  are  portraits,  and  to 
the  life,  of  Tennyson  and  Lord  Lytton,  The  third  is  from 
a  painting  of  Uerome,  the  eminent  French  artist,  a  replica 
of  wliich  was  for  some  time  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler's, 
in  this  city.  The  engraving  is  copied  from  the  first  num- 
ier  of  the  Oraphir,  the  new  illustrated  weekly  of  London, 
liesides  these  pictures  Uiere  is  a  caricature  from  Punch. 
The  literary  contents  are  varied  and  entertaining  as  of 
old.  K  new  poem  of  Tennyson,  in  continuation  of  tha 
‘  Northern  Farmer,’  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time  la 
the  Vnited  States,  and  will  be  hailed  with  delight.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

MOIVTHLY  P4KT. 

MONTHLY  PARTS  of  IJviRT  Satordat  are  issued  in 
a  handsome  cover.  These  contain  a  large  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  Stories  and  Essays,  Personal  Sketches,  Poems, 
and  Literary  Intelligence  from  the  best  European  Perimli. 
cals,  forming  a  most  attractive  miscellany  for  family  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  witli  its  numerous  illustratioDS  in  the  best  style 
of  wood  engraving,  making  one  of  the  handsomest  Maga¬ 
zines  published. 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

“Evert  Satcrdat. — The  Monthly  Part  of  Evert  8at- 
CRDAT  fur  January,  published  last  week,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  periodicals  ever  issued,  and  deserves 
Something  more  than  a  passing  mention.  Tlie  literary 
character  of  this  journal  is  well  known  to  the  many 
readers  who,  fur  the  past  four  years,  have  found  in  its 
pages  the  best  ri.-umi  of  foreign  current  literature  pub 
lished.  In  its  new  form.  Evert  Satiroat  loses  none  of 
its  attractive  characteristics,  the  addition  of  numerous 
large  illustrations  having  in  no  degree  reduced  the  gener¬ 
ous  quantity  of  sparkling  reading  matter  given  in  the 
old  series.  How  great  an  attraction  is  added  in  the  pic- 
trrial  element,  is  testified  by  the  largely  increased  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  new  volume  which  commenced  on  the  first 
of  January.  Each  week  the  letter-press  and  superb  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  current  number  have  been  received  with 
increased  admiration.  It  is,  however,  the  Monthly  Part 
of  Evert  Satcrdat  that  at  present  engages  our  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  This  cemprises  the  five  weekly  numbers 
issued  during  the  month  of  January,  and,  in  its  hand¬ 
somely  illuminated  cover,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
artistic  magazines  published  in  any  country. 

“The  progress  made  in  wood  engraving  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  is  very  marked  The  art  baa  advanced  wiih 
rapid  strides,  especislly  in  the  last  twenty  years,  until  for 
the  purposes  of  book  illustration,  it  has  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  displaced  steel  engraving.  It  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  with  n  markable  success  upon  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  fine  paintings,  finch  reproduction  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  tlie  new  English  illustrated  weekly. 
The  Oraphie,  which  furnish)  s  elaborate  wood  engravings 
of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  schools  at  a  merely  nominal  cosL  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  The  Oraphie,  Messrs.  Fieli's, 
(tagood,  &  Co.  receive  electrotypes  of  ail  the  illustrations 
prepared  for  the  English  journal,  widch  they  reproduce 
in  Evert  Satcrdat,  either  simultaneously  with  their 
appearance  in  London  or  in  advance.  These  beautiful 
engravings  render  Evert  Sati  rdat,  especially  in  its 
montbly  shape,  a  most  complete  treasury  of  choice  pic¬ 
tures,  at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  insure  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  the  widest  sale.  The  London  Jlrt  Journal,  whose 
chief  artistic  claims  are  in  its  medium-sized  steel  engrav¬ 
ings,  sells  at  9 1.60  per  number.  The  Monthly  Part  i  t 
Evert  SATcansT,  with  fire  times  as  many  admirable  pic¬ 
tures,  sells  at  fifty  cents.  To  realize  the  full  value,  as 
well  as  the  remarkably  low  price  of  Ibis  periodical,  we 
have  only  to  turn  over  the  handsomely  printed  pages  of 
the  January  issue.  Here  we  find  admirable  cabinet- 
sized  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
and  Lord  Derby,  and  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Oreuze,  Oerome,  Boughton,  George  Thomas,  and  other 
famous  artists.  In  addition  to  these  are  many  first-class 
engravings  interesting  and  important  subjects,  all  of 
which  go  far  towards  making  Etest  Satcrdat  the  most 
valuable  and  entertaining,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  of  picto¬ 
rial  journals.” 

TERMS. 

Single  Weekly  Number,  10  cents ;  Monthly  Parts,  60 
cents;  Yearly  Subscription,  9  6.00  in  advance;  94.00 
a  year  to  subscribers  for  any  other  periodical  published 
by  PiEus,  Osooon,  k  Co.  Address  the  Publisher^ 

I  FIELDS;  OSGOOD,  t  CO.,  124  Tranont  St,  Boitoo. 


March  12,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 
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AppUestlona  for  AdTortlilnK  In 
■VERT  gATUBDAT  ahonld  bo  oddroMOd 
to  OBO.  W.  OABB«  e»ro  Meiara.  Fields, 
Ospood,  A  Oo.,  Boston,  Hfsss. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PIA-lSrO-FORTES  I 


Trinmphant  over  all  the  Woridl 


HAVE  BBCEIYED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE] 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

I2f 

The  TTnited  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


340  Wnshlngton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14lh  St.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT'S 
Celebrated 
STEEL,  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  tbrongboot  the  world. 

Iwrr  Packet  bears  the  fao.Simile  of  hla  Blgoatore. 


MAamrioTCMB’s  WAsiHotisa, 


91  JOHN  8TREST,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPa  flIT.I.OTT  A  SONS. 

YOUR  ”o^^  PRINTINQ. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

PORTABLE  PRESSES. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. ) 

Price  of  Preesea,  S8,  S 12,  S  lA.  Offices.  SIA,  S 20,  S 30. 
Send  for  a  circular  to  EOWE  PRESS  CO., 

15  Spring  Lane,  Botton,  Masa. 


CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS. 


SERMONS  BY  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

New  Popular  Edition,  with  Memoir  and 
Portrait.  Complete  In  Two  Volumes. 
13mo.  $3.00. 

“From  all  eecte,  parties,  homea,  from  places  distant 
and  near,  from  thoughtful  iiersons  of  every  ecclesiastical 
order  and  every  doctrinal  confession,  from  conservative 
and  radical,  we  hear  enthusiastic  and  grateful  commeu- 
dations  of  Robertson's  Sermons.  People  read  them  that 
do  not  love  to  read  sermons.  Scholars  admire  them. 
Thinkers  respect  them.  Believers  are  cheered  by  them.” 
—  Montkiy  Rtligioua  Magaiitu. 


F.  W.  ROBERTSON’S  LIFE 
AND  LETTERS. 

New  Edition.  Uniform  with  the  Popular  Edition  of  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  Sermons.  1vol.  12mo.  Sl.SO. 

“  The  character  it  exhibits  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  this  age,  and  the  work  it  records  will  have  lasting 

effeot  on  posterity . There  ia  something  here  for  all 

kinds  of  readers,  but  the  higher  a  man’s  mind,  and  the 
more  general  his  sympathies,  the  keener  will  be  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  life  of  Robertson.”  —  Londea  Atkenm*i». 


HENRY  CRABR  ROBINSON’S 
DIARY. 

2vola.  S4.00.  Half  Calf,  S  7  SO. 

“  It  Is  a  work  to  which  no  review  can  do  hill  Justice 
In  order  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  it  must  he  read 
from  beginning  to  e^.  We  cannot  more  truthfully 
characterise  snd  more  justly  commend  the  volumes  before 
us  ihsn  hy  pronouncing  them  invslaable  to  every  student 
of  Eoglish  literature,  a^  iodispensable  additions  to  every 
well-selected  and  really  precious  eolleetion  of  English 
books.” — MMk  Brilitk  Revim. 


%*  Tor  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FTEEDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Bnaton. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  BEWINQ  MA0HINB8. 

The  beat  machine  In  the  world.  Stitek  alikt  tm  koth  tide$. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

Tor  farther  particulars  addrCM 
THE  WTLSON  SEWING  HAOHINS  OO., 
CImlanil,  Ohio,  Boatou,  Maaa.,  or  8b  Lonla,  Mo. 


Unrra7  &  Lanmaa’s 

Florida  Water, 


The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 

fAl^ED  —  AGENTS  —  $  75  to 

S  200  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female, 
to  introduce  the  OENUINK  IMPROVED  CO.M- 
MON  SENSE  TAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
Thia  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt, 
cord,  bind,  braid,  sod  embroider  in  s  most  su¬ 
perior  manner.  Price  only  3 18.  Fully  warrant¬ 
ed  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  31,000  for  any 
machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes 
the  “  Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second 
stitch  can  be  cut,  snd  still  the  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart 
without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents  from  3  75  to  3  200 
per  month  si^  expenses,  or  a  commission  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  k 
CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA.  ;  BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO. 

CAUTION.  —  Beware  of  all  Agents  selling  Machines 
nnder  the  same  name  as  ours,  unless  they  can  show  a 
Certificate  of  Agency  signed  by  ns.  We  shall  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  worthless  Machines  sold  by  other 
parties,  and  shall  prosecute  all  parties  either  selling  or 
using  Machines  under  this  name  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law,  unless  such  Machines  were  obtained  from  os  or  our 
Agents.  Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  parties  who  copy  onr 
advertisement  and  circulars  and  offer  worthless  machints 
at  a  less  price.  _  _ 

Aiiicrican  House  Refectory 

and  Lunch  Room  ia  an  excellent  institution  for  those 
whose  stay  in  Boston  will  not  admit  dining  at  the  tahle 
d’hote.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  conveniences  fur- 
ntahed  the  travelling  publie. 


SOUTHMAYD’S  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured  that  sU  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufactare  is  STRICT!. Y  PURE, 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  coat. 


M  n  MB  WjBirds  catch  the  first  worm.  An  early 
h  n  K I  Y  ippllcation  of  Choate’s  Odonto 
I  will  arrest  the  formation  of  snimalculi 
y  on  the  teeth.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Trade  supplied  by  8TEUMAN,  THAYER,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


SEUMONS 

BY 

STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

S2,00. 


“  Mr.  Brooke  possesses,  with  a  strong  sympathy  in  what 
was  best  and  noblest  in  his  friend  Robertson,  a  quality  of 
religions  thought  very  nearly  akin.  The  qualities  by 
which  bis  sermons  impress  the  reader  are  their  great 
seriousness  and  devoutness  of  tone ;  their  breadth  of 
topics,  and  freedom  of  handling ;  the  constant,  reveren¬ 
tial,  intelligent  exposition  of  Scripture  in  its  spiritual  or 
moral  sense,  and  the  directness  with  which  they  apply 
the  religions  thought  to  the  actual  experiencee  of  the  life, 
or  the  actual  condition  of  the  nation.”  —  Christian  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

“  They  come  nearer  to  my  ideal  of  Christian  sermons 
than  anything  that  has  appeared  from  the  press  within 
my  remembrance.”  —  A.  P.  Pzabodt,  D  D. 


“  I  am  not  disappointed  to  find  in  these  discourses  the 
same  delicacy  of  perception  and  grace  of  expresskn,  the 
same  unaffected  sympathy  with  nature  and  with  life, 
which  had  already  prepared  me  to  welcome  any  volume 
by  the  biographer  of  Robertson.”  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Sziltz. 


“I  bought  Brooke’s  Sermons  as  soon  as  they  came 
West,  and  value  them  very  highly.  I  think  they  are 
worthy  of  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and  that  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  The  preacher  goes  directly  into  his  sub¬ 
ject,  snd  talks  man-fashion  very  much  as  Beecher  does, 
snd  talks,  not  to  his  own  sect  merely,  but  to  the  common 
head  and  heart  of  us,  the  *  common  sense  of  most.’  ”  — 
Robsrt  Colltzr. 

“The  Sermons  of  Stopford  A.  Brooke  are  peeulisriy 
animated  and  suggestive.  They  have  that  breadth  of 
sympathy,  liberality,  and  spiritual  penetration  which  are 
the  requisites  of  extensive  religions  influence.”  —  Prof. 
Jobs  Bascom,  Williams  College. 


*,*  Tor  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Ddttoii  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  Nsw  York.  Bpeeisl 
Aiests  for  f 0.«  k  Oo,’i  PabUsstloDt. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  ; 

NEW  BOOKS. 

BRYANT’S  HOMER. 

THE  IIaIAD  of  homer.  TrBn«lat«d  into 
Snglltb  Blank  Terse  by  TVillum  Ccm.sn  Brtant. 
In  two  rolumea.  Imperial  octaTo.  Uniform  with 
liONoriLLow’s  Danti.  VoL  I.  now  ready.  Price, 

S  6.00.  [Vol.  II.  will  be  published  in  May  next] 

**  The  appearance  of  this  work  Is  in  more  senses  tlinti  i 
one  an  erent  in  our  literary  history.  Next  in  Importance  | 
to  the  production  of  great  original  works  is  the  natural-  ^ 
ization  in  another  laml  and  language  of  the  masteri>ieces  | 
of  literature.  We  cannot  say  that  the  labor  of  transla¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  undervalued  ;  but  it  has  rarely,  in 
our  tongue,  been  perfonneil  with  that  abnegation  of  tlie 
translator’s  personality,  through  which  alcme  the  ciriginul  j 
author  can  receive  Justice.  The  fact  that  our  two  mont  > 
distinguished  poets,  indeiiendently  undertaking  their  $e|Ki- 
rate  tasks,  sulMtantially  agree  in  their  method  ~  and  that 
method  unquestionably  the  correct  one  — confirms  us  in 
the  hope  that  the  great  p<K'ts  of  other  lands  and  ages  may 
receive  their  fittest  Kngiish  speech  through  American 
authors. 

“Three  yem  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Di- 
riaa  Crnwmediu,  —  a  translation  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the 
original  text  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now 
given  us  the  standard  English  Ilia<),  which  is  destined  to  ' 
supersede  all  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  he  has  pro-  • 
duce<i  a  work  which  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  himself,  * 
and  on  the  c<Mintry  whose  literature  he  has  alreaiiy  so  I 
nobly  enriched.”  — AVw  York  Tribune. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 


PubllHlied  with  the  Autlior'H  Kanctloii. 

Oonplete  in  2  vola.  12mo.  Cloth,  33.50; 

Half  Calf,  3  7  00. 

“  A  superb  edition  of  The  Novels  of  George  Eliot,  in 
two  volumes.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  not 
unworthy  of  the  text.  The  splendid  power  of  these  nov¬ 
els,  which  rank  with  the  first  literary  productions  of  the 
ceatury,  entitle  them  to  the  highest  typographical  honors 
such  as  in  this  instance  they  have  received.”  —  Boston 
Traveller. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  | 

By  Horacz  Grirlxt.  31.50.  | 

“We  know  of  nothing  in  literary  or  politicar history 
for  persistent  effort  and  unabaling  coura^  and  indostry 
to  compare  with  Mr.  Greeley’s  exploitations  in  behalf  of 
the  principle  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  The  subject  hat  been 
his  first  and  last  love.  To  overrate  the  influence  of  his 
labors  on  our  national  prosperity  would  be  difficult ;  for, 
whether  they  be  considered  beneficial  or  injurious,  that 
they  have  been  positive  and  extensive  no  one  will  deny. 
Tor  our  own  part,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  regard  them 
as  in  the  highest  degree  beneficent,  and  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  laboring  classes,  the  farmers,  and  the 
manafactnrers,  are  more  indebted  to  him  for  the  pros-  i 
perity  and  consideration  they  eqjoy  than  to  any  other  . 
man  who  has  been  known  to  our  people  for  the  past  thirty  i 
years.”  —  The  Independent.  I 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL.  ; 

By  Alfred  Tzxxtson.  Author's  Copyright  Edition.  \ 
Three  styles  and  three  prices.  1.  Uniform  with  “  Idyls 
of  the  Kin&”  bound  in  cloth,  31.00.  2.  Uniform  in 
style  with  the  Farringford  Tennyson,  paper  cover,  25 
cents.  3.  Uniform  with  the  Half-D^ar  Tennyson, 
paper  cover,  10  cents. 

“  The  principal  poems  of  the  volume  are  idyls,  like 
the  *  Idyls  of  the  King,’  reproducing  picturesque  le- 
geuds  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  ^und  Table. 
There  is  nothing  in  English  romantic  history  so  capable  of 
poetic  treatment  as  this  story  of  Arthor,  hovering  as  it 
does  on  the  confines  of  myth  and  fact,  heathendom  and 
Christianity  ;  and  we  have  never  had  a  poet  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  or  so  well  able  to  reflect  its  shifting  splen¬ 
dor  as  Tennyson.”  —  Hartford  Oonrant. 


LADY  BYRON  VINDICATED,  j 


A  History  of  the  Byron  Controrersj,  from 
its  bogdnnins  In  1$16  to  the  present  time. 
By  IlARRiiT  Beschkr  Stowr.  1  voL  ISmo.  482  pages. 
3 1.50. 


“  We  thank  Mrs.  Stowe  for  her  faithful  discharge  of  a  | 
moot  painful  duty.  She  has  shown  a  courage  few  men  i 
could  hare  attained.  She  has  told  a  horrible  tale  purely,  ’ 
powerfully.  No  one  is  fed  with  false  flames  on  its  peru-  { 
sal.  It  it  jadida],  ministerial,  womanly.  She  aball  not  ' 
Inee  her  reward.  Many  are  her  virtuea,  great  her  genius, 
high  her  fame ;  but  all  these  are  lost  to  sight  in  other  I 
forms,  and  reappear  in  their  higbeat  expreetiou  in  thia  I 
fail  and  faithful  defence  of  a  woman,  fiw  half  a  century  i 
the  victim  of  her  huaband’s  malice,  craft,  and  violence,  j 
the  centre  of  publie  talk,  censure,  sod  ribaldry,  who, 
blameless,  affectionate,  devoted,  only  left  hie  aide  when 
the  knew  and  he  knew  that  he  hiul  been  guilty  of  the  only  | 
crime  that  legally  released  her,  and  which  he  never  dared 
dispute  against  her  legal  defenders,  the  first  lawyers  of 
their  time.”  —  Zion's  Herald.  \ 


THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Bj  Jamcs  Rosssll  IiOwtLLa  1  Tol.  Ifimo.  With  three 
Illiutratioos.  $1.26. 

“The  Cathedral  better  represents  Mr.  Lovell’s  depth, 
his  mental  rohostnesa,  hit  sabtilty,  his  vealth  of  ooooep- 
tloD,  his  sweetness  of  tone,  and  his  admirable  self-pois^ 
than  any  other  single  thing  that  be  has  heretofore  given 
ns.  In  the  higher  poetic  qnalities,  this  one  effort  leaves 
him  without  a  peer  in  America.”  — .Moniuig'  Star, 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIEXaHS)  OBOOODy  dk  COwy  Hoston* 

S.  P.  Duttom  h  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  Y<wk,  Special 
Agente  for  f.«  O.a  k  Co.’s  PabUcatiooa. 


The  cheipe^  *martc$t,  and  New  York  n^trapaper, 
Fvcryhofly  likes  it  Three  editions:  Dailv,  UMIi  Skmi- 
WrKKi.T.S'sSt  ^nd  WcBKi.v,  si  oyear.  AllthiNkws 
at  hslf-pnre.  Full  reivut*  cf  markets,  agriculture.  Farmers’ 
snd  Fruit  Omwem*  CliihM,  and  a  comwte  story  In  every 
Weekly  snd  Semi-Weekly  nnmheT.  A  present  of  valuable 
pKintsand  vines  to  evenr  siiWriber;  tndiieements  to  can- 
vs<t0<*r!i  un«iirt>SNiied.  Iftanreneea,  Grand  Piano% 

M«win?  Mfiehlnes,  Parlov  Ow^ns  fiewin*  Machines,  Ae., 
amon;*  the  p-emiums.  Speclmeoa  and  Usta  free.  Send  % 

DoU«  and  EjfQLASD,  PubIU>«»  Sun,  New  York. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  National  Watch  Company. 


All  the  icmtl<  A  »f  tlie  Elfcin  UVatebeH,  In* 


cludiiiK  the  “  L-M>Y  ELGIN,”  ready 
for  SPRING  TRADE. 

The  Company  rIao  call  tlie  attrnlion  of  Watch-bayera 
to  the  fact  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  offi^red  have  sev¬ 
eral  peculiar  improvements  over  all  others,  anil  also  a 
new 

PATENT  DUST  -  EXCLUDER, 
so  construeted  ss  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  dust,  enabling  the  movement  to  remain  in 
order  withoot  cleaning  double  the  time  that  a  watch  will 
oniinarily  run  without  this  protection. 

The  ComiHtny  feel  confident,  afier  having  bad  their 
Watches  three  years  in  market,  and  selling  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
Elldn  AVatche*  ar«  the  beat  time-krepem 
now  offered  to  the  American  public,  for 
either  Ladies’  or  (Gentlemen’s  use.  Rail¬ 
way  or  other  uses. 

OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED  DE.4LERS, 
in  various  parts  of  the  land,  have  anrcervedly  iialorsed 
them.  They  are  in  use  upon  numerous  lines  of  Railway, 
including  the  Union  Paclflc  awl  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Central,  ami  nffi^-ers  these  roads,  with  other 
prominent  railroad  officials,  indorse  them  as  the  best 
Watches  for  the  use  of  railroad  employees  and  travellers, 
yet  introduced. 

The  foltowing  are  presenteil  as  specimens  of  these  testi¬ 
monials  ;  — 

Usio*  PiCinc  R.  R.,  Office  or  Ges’l  Srp’r, ) 
Omshs.  Dec.  18, 1869.  ) 

Hon.  T.  M.  Avert,  President  National  Watch  G>., 

Chicago,  III : 

Derr  Sir,  —  During  the  month  that  I  have  carried  one 
of  your  “  B.  W.  Raymond  ”  Watches  it  has  not  failed  to 
keep  the  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  desire  in  this  regard.  For  accuracy,  in  time-keeping, 
beauty  of  morrment  and  finish,  your  Watches  challenge 
my  admiration,  and  arouse  my  pride  as  an  American,  a^ 
I  am  confident  that  in  all  respects  they  srill  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  similar  manu- 
fsetnrers  of  older  natioas.  They  need  only  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciateil. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

C.  G  HAMMOND,  Genl  Sup’t. 

Ornci  OF  THR  Henso!!  River  Railrcsd,  I 
Gen’l  Sup't,  New  York,  Jan.  17, 1870.  J 
T.  M.  Avirt,  Esq ,  President  National  Watch  Co. : 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  Watch  made  by  your  Company,  which 
I  hare  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  kept  excellent 
time.  I  have  carried  it  frequently  on  engines,  anti  have 
been  on  the  road  with  it  almost  daily.  During  this  time 
it  has  run  uniformly  with  onr  standard  clock. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  TOUCEY,  Oen’l  Sup’t. 

The  following  dealers  also,  in  various  pa^  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  certified  that  they  consider  tlK  Elgin  Watebea 
to  be  ail  that  the  Oanpany  have  advertised  them,  as  bet¬ 
ter  finished,  more  correct  and  durable,  than  any  in  mar¬ 
ket  of  similar  price,  and  that  they  have  great  confidence 
in  recommending  them  to  the  public  on  account  of  their 
general  merit :  — 

Wheeler,  Partiong,  A  Co.,  New  York. 
Warren,  Spadoue,  A  Co.,  “ 

Middleton  A  Bro., 

T.  B.  Bynner, 

Henry  (^innel,  ** 

Geo,  W.  Pratt  4c  Co.,  “ 

Scott,  Barrett,  A  Co.,  Plttsbarg. 

J.  R.  Keed  4c  Co., 

Dahme  4c  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Jenkins  A  Hatch,  Cincinnati. 

C.  Oakamp,  “ 

C.  Hellebnah, 

E.  Jaccard  A  Co.,  St.  Lonls. 

N.  E.  Crittenden  4c  Co.,  Cleveland. 

M.  Burt,  Cleveland. 

Morse,  Reddln,  A  Hamilton,  Chicago. 

J.  H,  Hense,  Denver,  Col. 

M.  M.  Baldwin  4k  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Koch  4fc  Dryfus,  New  Orleans. 

And  over  400  others. 

Various  grades  and  prices  made  to  suit  different  tastes. 
No  Movements  retailed  by  the  Company. 

CsU  on  your  Jeweller  snd  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch  Gxn- 
pany,  139  4k  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


TWENTIETH  THOUSAND. 


THE  HOLY  GHAIL. 

By  ALFBEB  TEBBTSOIT. 

AUTHOR’S  COPYRIGHT  EDITION. 

Uoifiwm  with  “Idyls  of  the  King,”  bound  ia  cloth, 
31.00. 

Unilbna  with  Farringford  Tennyson,  paper,  25  cents. 

Uniform  with  Balf-DMar  Tennyson,  10  cents. 

“  The  greatest,  If  not  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect, 
of  Hr.  ^nnyton’s  works  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
that  in  which  he  illustrates  the  noble  eyete  of  Arthurian 

legends . It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 

rr^s.”  —  Tha  Speetator  {London). 

“Those  who  have  read  the  ‘Idyls  of  the  King’  wiU  he 
prepared  for  the  exquisite  snd  altogether  wonderfiil  pro- 
dttctioos  whieh,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Grail,  ar« 
DOW  offered  to  their  loTing  study.  Unquestfonsbly  the 
visioo  and  the  faculty  divine  are  here  ;  depth  of  imagi¬ 
native  inaight,  wisdom  of  serene  spiritoal  intnitioD,  splra- 
dor  of  idea  a^  grouping,  a  creative  and  unifying  force, 
an  exaltatioa,  breadth,  aiid  inteneity  of  thought  which 
gives  health  and  coosoiatioa  aa  well  as  excileineiit,  and 
language  the  perfect  garment  of  this  body  of  Ufo.”  — 
Tha  IndopendanL 

*,*  lot  sale  by  all  Bookselleis.  Bent,  postpaid,  on 
ealpt  s(  price  by  tte  PnbUsbars, 

FIXLD9,  OSGOOD,  *  OO.,  BtMhn. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


Evert'  Saturday.*  an  illustrated  journal  op  choice  reading. 


[March  iS,  1876* 


READY  MARCH  ith. 


SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


1  Tol.  18mo.  Uniform  with  Emenon’i  Works.  S  3.00, 


CONTENTS. 


Society  imd  Soutudi. 
ClYIUZATlOa. 

Akt. 

Eloqcidcc. 

PoiitsTic  Liri. 
FARaua. 


WosKs  AMI)  Days. 
Books. 

Clubs. 

COUKAOI. 

SCCCBSS. 

Ols  Aob. 


This  new  rolume  is  characterized  in  an  eminent  degree 
by  nli  those  remarkable  qualities  of  thought  and  felicities 
of  style  which  hare  made  Mr.  Emerson  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  modem  literature. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  ti  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Duttox  h  Co.,  T13  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  &  Co.’s  Publications. 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


NEWEST  AND  BEST, 


A  Xetv  Story  by  Use  Anttaor  of  “  The  Gates 
Ajar.” 


THE  MONTHLY  PART 


THE  COMMONWEALTH 


READY  MARCH  6th. 


of  EVERT  SATURD.AT  for  February  Is  now  ready 
comprising  four  Weekly  Parts,  and  haring  the  following 

Superb  Illustrations. 


**  Family  FaTorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prise  at  Pans,  IMT  {  OoM  Medals  at 
American  Institate,  New  York,  IStS,  and  at  Maryland 
Inatitate,  BalttmoR,  1849. 

Fer  flimpUeity,  Durability,  and  EUkctirenesa  In  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  la  not  aqaalled  by  any  other  Bfstchlne. 
Agent!  wanted  in  all  nnocenpied  territory.  CaU  on  or 

addrem  _ 

WEED  8EW1NO  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Waahlngton  St.,  Boaton  t 

•13  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 

■  Your  property  acaind  Icm  by  Ore. 

Insure  year  teeth  against  loei  by  de- 

in  WIVkoay.  Use  Choate’s  Odonto. 


NEWSPAPER, 


will  be  more  than  ever  alire  to  the  great  interests  that 
originate  and  centre  in  New  EiiglatHl,  and  porticalaiiy 
Bootox.  It  trusts  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 

ALL  GOOD  CAUSES, 

struggling  for  permanence  to  beneBt  the  world.  Thongh 
in  no  sense  a  “  religioiu  ”  or  “  moral  ”  paper,  it  hopee 
never  to  be  ashamed  to  espouse  those  reforms  which  ore 
the  hondmoklsiw  of  the  purest  religion  and  the  highest 
morality,  —  ' ' 

Ttis  Brirtitalinn  of  Caste  in  Social  State, 

Qernitectinn  anl  Elevation  of  Woman, 

Universal  Toleration  of  all  Creeds  and  Colors, 
Opposition  to  Qigantic  Monopolies, 

Exposure  of  Shams,  new  or  old. 

Honest  Warn  for  Honest  Work, 
and,  in  short,  whatever  will  make  the  world  better  by  Ita 
advocacy  or  defence. 

To  this  end,  we  shall  pay  particular  attention  to 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  CORRESPOND* 
ENCB, 

which  wUI  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

LECTURES  AND  LETTERS 
from  men  of  braini  and  oonviotiona,  wboae  ntterancea 
oommand  reapect,  and 


Travelling  In  Italy. 

New  Year’s  Day  In  China. 

The  Muezzin. 

Gathering  Rhubarb. 

KiMing  under  DlHIcuIties. 

Portrait  of  Loula  Napoleon. 

Shrimpers.  ] 

Geese,  Human  and  other. 

Football  at  Rugby. 

New  Y«M*a  Eve  Isi  Itelamd. 

Rehearsing. 

The  Last  Fish  of  the  Season. 

Life-Boat  on  the  Cornish  Coast. 
Portrait  of  Pierre  Bonaparte. 

Portrait  of  Victor  Nolr. 

Brighton. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza. 

By  JoHX  OiLBiav. 

Morning  Calls  In  Paris. 

The  Conntry  Youth’s  Idea  of  It. 
Portrait  of  Charles  Mathews. 
Tennyson’s  New  House. 

Night  Patrol,  Csdro. 

The  Life-Boat  Man. 

A  Pantomime  Party. 

Moonshine. 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 


Ihia  book  desk  wHh  a  snfalaet  of  gieatmUBcalty  and 
delicacy,  but  of  Uw  utmost  Interest  to  the  eoomunily 
Its  story  is  that  of  a  wooian  fallsa  In  the  g|ght  of  the 
world,  bat  lifted  ont  of  her  sad  condition  and  ao  **  hedged 
in  ”  by  kindly  inflaences  and  earnest  friends,  that  she  is 
restored  to  a  life  of  honor  and  naefblaew.  Mitt  Phelps 
hai  kng  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  this  sob^eet,  and 
her  pnetical  obeerratiODa  among  the  nnfbrtnnats  dase  re¬ 
ferred  to  hare  qnalifled  her  for  writing  naderstandingly 
as  well  at  sympathetioally. 


lOet  It  at  your  druggist’s. 


FDR  FAMILY  UBS— sia^,  ckttf,  nIMU,  Kbits 
svsnvTBnra.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Ciicnlar  and  tam- 
pla  stocking  FREE.  Address  UINKLEY  KNi'A'aiNG 
MACHINR  00.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  New  York. 


ISHOL'LD  ALL  USB 
iChoskte’a  Odonto  or  0  B 
A  OTP. 

I  Sotd  by  all  druggists. 


SMOKERS'! 


Airent* !  Read  This  ! 

WE  WELL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
•f  S3#  per  week  and  expensea,  or  allow  a  large 
aeasmimion,  to  tell  oar  new  wooderfol  Inrentloot. 
AAdiem,  M.  WAGNER  A  00.,  MarshaU,  MIeh. 


INDEPENDENT  CRITICISM 

in  all  departments  of  thought,  whether  POLITICAL, 
LITERARY,  MUSICAL,  ARTISTIC,  or  DRAMATIC, 
promising  Entire  Freedom  of  Expression, 
guided  by  Candor  and  Tmth.  In  a  word, 


The  following  table  of  oontenta  may  give  tcine  hint  of 
the  eharaotors  and  incidents  of  this  story,  whicb  can 
hardly  fail  to  exdto  ai  deep  and  general  interest  at  that 
awakened  by  “  The  Oates  Ajar,”  —  the  most  popular 
book  of  the  day. 


-IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE 
CURED  of  the  habit,  ad- 


OPIUM  EATERS. 


drew  T.  E.  CLARKE,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Temon,  Ohio. 


may  be  expected  to  be  the  same  bright,  crisp,  wide¬ 
awake,  readable  Journal  it  bos  been  for  the  last  lire  years, 
only  a  little  more  inUiu\/ied,  if  poeeible,  in  pnrpoee,  and 
with  its  leanings,  more  than  ever,  in  the  right  direction. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  a  mere  negative  exponent  of 
New  England  thought ;  but  purpose  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  to  MAKE  OUR  IDEAS  DOMINANT 
in  state,  society,  church,  and  oil  progressive  moremeuts. 


EXCUSE  FOB  BAD  BREATH.  Tbs 
use  of  CHOATE'S  ODONTO  will  entirely 
Wmore  It  Prepared  by  CHOATE,  Druggist, 
[under  Revere  House. 


Cnar.  L  Tmccir  Svanv  i  ai  rt  tx. 

IL  As  R  was. 

m.  Tna  Bacoxn  Faoxv  SaawasD  Coaxst. 
rv.  H.  Jaoqpis. 

T.  Has.  Znviax  Hnvu.  ‘ 

TL  “  Bravixa  Hoxxsv.” 
vn.  “  God’s  Folxb.”  * 

TUI.  Txi  Onav  Boon. 

IX.  A  Lsrrxa. 

Z.  Txi  Wsm  Sroxs.  . 

XL  Which  Taxavs  or  a  Paxoaaxa. 

Xn.  Xuxtci  axD  CxaiSTBia. 

XIII.  Uxi  Fsxxa  BLaxcHS. 

XIV.  A  Sroax  or  Wnn.  >  , 

XT.  A  Paavsn-MBSTixa. 

XVI.  Axn  wHav  eaxa  or  r. 

XVII.  Tbi  LrrVLa  Docroa. 

XVIII.  Txs  “  Mitrodt  Toxz.” 

XIX.  Thi  Nixtb  or  AuocsT. 


Ladlea’  Institute, 
V.  SPEAR.  Primed 


AMONG  MY  BOOKS. 


Bt  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

One  volome,  ISmo.  1 2.00. 


is  firmly  established,  and  is  read  by  thousands  of  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  This  fact  hai  arrested  the  attention  of 

ADVERTISERS, 

who  are  reminded  that  their  cards  In  the  CoinmoxveaitA 
(of  which  but  a  limited  number  can  be  taken)  are  not 
hidden  la  cumbroiu  supplemeuts,  printed  only  to  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket ;  nor  are  they  buried  out 
of  sight,  within  the  blanket  folds  of  a  quarto  paper.  But 
In  our  neat,  compact,  folio  sheet,  with  its  plain,  uniform 
style  of  typography,  the  favors  of  onr  business  friends 
will  be  found  snlBciently  conspicuous  to  be  seen  by  all. 
ne  Cemmmwealtk  it  an  excellent  medium  of 
communication  with  the  public. 


OoXTSSTS.  — Dryden,  Wlteheraft,  Shakespeare,  Les- 
•ing,  New  England  Two  Cantariea  Ago,  Bonssean  and 
the  Sentimentalists. 


"Tima  does  net  fly  rapidly  enoogh  for  the  enterprise  of 
Every  Saturday,  which  appears  In  the  complete  monthly 
part  for  Febniaiy  while  there  are  yet  ten  days  of  winter. 
It  ii  a  haixlsome  Hagadne,  richly  and  praftaely  Itlnt- 
trated,  the  February  nnxibw  containing  im  leas  than 
tirenty-flve  engravingt,  and  dosing  the  teooixl  month  of 
the  new  series  iruMt  trhtotphantly.  The  elegatme  of  the 
well.chasen  and  finely  mgraved  wood.cato  la  equalled  by 
the  attractions  of  the  reading-matter,  selected  with  excel¬ 
lent  Judgment  firom  the  whole  range  of  foreign  literature. 
The  monthly  parts  of  this  Journal  will  be  in  great  demand 
as  the  handsomest  msgozlne  out.”  —  Bottm  Pott. 


"The  book  has  mote  good  sense,  good  wU,  and  good 
teaming  than  any  American,  or  any  Engiiahman,  with 
pertiapa  a  single  exception,  Could  bring  to  the  illostration 
of  the  subjects  here  treated.  Still  more,  it  shows  on  al- 
inost  every  page  that  keen  insight  atd  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  the  petsoo  eriticiaed,  which  is  necessary  to 
give  a  high  value  to  any  criticinn.”  —  Springjleld  Kepub- 
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